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WILLIAM TELL. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 



Listen to me, friends of Liberty ! you whose 
lofty souls and feeling hearts would teach you 
to die for your independence, or to live for the 
happiness of your country ! Come, and I will 
tell you how a man, born in a barbarous country, 
in the midst of a people enslaved under the rod 
of an oppressor, alone, with no other aid than 
his own courage and magnanimity, gave to his 
desponding countrymen Liberty and a new ex- 
istence, and taught them to know their birth- 
right. 

This man, whom Nature called her son, and 
armed to maintain her laws, roused by his pow- 
erful voice the slumbering spirit of his country- 
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men, groaning under the weight of their chains ; 
taught them to change their ploughshares for 
the sword of the hero, conquered the armed 
bands which t3a'ant8 sent to oppose him, and 
founded in a barbarous age, upon barren rocks, 
a retreat for Reason and Virtue, the daughters 
of Heaven, who descended to console mankind. 

I do not invoke thee now, O divine Poetry I 
thou whom I have adored from mj infancy ! 
thou whose brilliant fables were wont to delight 
me I thy enchanting imagery would but disfigure 
the hero whose deeds I celebrate. Ill would 
thy fanciful wreaths become his stem forehead ; 
and in thy presence, his calm but terrible fea- 
tures would wear too mild an expression. 

Add no splendour to his mountain pomp! 
Leave him his rough garb, and his strong yew 
bow I and let him walk alone over his native 
rocks, or by the brink of sparkling torrents ! 
Follow him indeed, but at a distance, and strew 
timidly in the paths which he has trodden a few 
flowers of the wild eglantine. 

In the midst of Ancient Helvetia, that country 
so renowned for valour, three Cantons, inclosed ^ 
on all sides by the steepest rocks, had preserved*' 
for many ages their simple manners. Industry,/-' 
frugality, truth, and modesty — those virtues ' 
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which the conquering kings of the earth deh'ght 
to banish — took refuge among these mountains. 

There they remained long concealed, nor 
complained of their peaceful obscurity. Liberty, 
in her turn, fixed her seat on the summit of these 
mountains; and from that fortunate moment, 
none who are truly brave or wise have pronounced 
without respect the names of Uri, of Schwitz, 
or Underwalden. The natives of these three 
cantons pursued their daily labour in the fields, 
and escaped for many ages the misery produced 
by the guilty madness of those fierce chieftains 
who conquered the Roman Empire. They form- 
ed out of its ruins numbers of smaller kingdoms, 
which they governed by the worst laws that 
ignorance could invent in favour of t3n'anny. 
But they despised, perhaps, the poor shepherds 
and husbandmen of Uri, and on that account 
permitted them to keep the cherished name of 
freemen. They barely submitted to these new 
Caesars, and preserved their ancient customs, 
their laws, and their virtues. 

Each father of a family, sole master in his 
peaceful hut, grew old surrounded by his chil- 
dren, whose tender and grateful care softened 
the decline of his days. The young, knowing no 
evil, fearing God, and obedient to their parents, 
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had no other hope, no higher aim, than to re- 
semble those to whom they owed their birth. 
To honour and to imitate them, formed the plan 
of their lives ; and this simple and virtuous race 
was protected by its poverty from the envy of 
the wicked. 

Not far from Altorff, their capital, on the 
shore of the lake which gives its name to the 
town, is a high mountain, from which the 
traveller, who pauses afler the toil of climb- 
ing its steep sides, may discover a crowd of 
valleys inclosed by rocks of different size and 
shape. 

Rivulets, or rapid torrents, sometimes falling 
in cascades, across the rocks, sometimes winding 
through beds of moss, descend into the valley 
to water meadows covered with vast flocks, or 
to supply the clear lake, in which the young 
heifers delight to cool themselves. 

On th6 summit of this mountain was a 
poor hut, surrounded by a small field, a vine- 
yard, and an orchard. A labourer, or rather a 
hero, though as yet he knew not his own pow- 
ers, whose heart glowed with the love of his 
country, received from his father, at the age of 
twenty years, this small inheritance. " My 
son," said the old man to him on his death- 
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bed, " my toils are over, my life is finished. 
For sixty years I have lived in this peaceful 
dwelling, and never has vice attempted to enter 
my doors ; nor has my sleep been disturbed for 
a single night by remorse. Be like me, my son ; 
love industry : choose a wife whose love, whose 
confidence, whose patient friendship, may dou- 
ble thy innocent pleasures, and deprive misfor- 
tune of half its bitterness. Adieu, my son I do 
not weep for me ; death is only painful to the 
wicked. When I sent thee to carry a part of 
our fruits and bread to our poor brethren who 
had none, didst thou not return with joy to tell 
me what thou hadst done ? Well, my son ! I 
am going to my Father to give him an account 
of the good which he has enabled me to do in so 
long a life. He will receive me as I used to re- 
ceive thee ; and in his presence I trust that you 
and I shall meet again. While thou continuest^ 
here below, be virtuous ; and while thou art free, 
it will be easy to be so. But if ever a tyrant 
should dare to attack our ancient liberty, fear 
not to die, William, for thy country, and thou 
wilt find that death is not bitter in such a 
cause." 

These words sank deeply into the feeling 
heart of Tell ; he paid the last solemn duties to 
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his revered parent ; dug his tomb at the foot of 
the fir-tree that shaded his cottage ; and there 
he took a sacred oath, which he never violated, 
to visit alone every day this honoured tomb; 
there to call to mind all his actions, and ask if 
his father were content with his son. 

Oh I how many virtues did Tell owe to this 
pious custom ! How much did the fear of shame 
when he should question the shade of his father, 
teach him to curb the fire of youth, and con- 
quer all his passions I Thus he became the mas- 
ter over his own desires, and could always turn 
them to the side of wisdom. Inheriting his 
father's land, he won a second harvest firom the 
soil by a double portion of labour, and shared its 
fruits with his poorer neighbours. 

Rising with the earliest dawn, and holding a 
plough which two oxen could scarcely draw, he 
plunged the sharp steel into the flinty earth, and 
hastened the slow cattle with the goad that he 
held in his hand, nor stopped to wipe the drops 
of toil from his forehead till he retired home 
towards evening, pitying those unfortunate peo- 
ple who had no plough. 

This idea accompanied him as he led home 
his oxen, and visited him even in his sleep. The 
next morning he would rise still earlier, that he 
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might, unknown to his poor friends, go and 
plough their fields, and sow their seeds while 
they were absent, to spare his modesty the pain 
of being thanked by his equals. Such was his 
toil, and such were his pleasures; kmdness 
and industry were his employment and his 
delight. 

Nature, who had given Tell this pure and 
lofty soul, endowed him also with a strong 
and active body. He was a head taller than 
the tallest of his companions. He could climb 
with a firm step the most stupendous rocks; 
could leap over roaring torrents, or chase the 
wild chamois in their fullest speed to the top of 
the icy summits. His arms alone could bend 
and break down the stubborn oak after a few 
strokes of the axe, and his shoulders could bear 
its vast weight with all its leafy branches. 

On days of rejoicing, in the midst of the 
games which the young archers carried on. Tell, 
who had no equal in the art of shooting with 
a bow and arrow, was obliged to be idle while 
the prize was disputed. He was seated, in 
^ite of his youth, among the old men, who 
were there as judges. Confused at this honour, 
j he could scarcely stir or breathe, in this eager- 
ness to watch the flight of the swifl arrows. 
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He applauded with rapture the archer whose 
aim was the truest, and held out his arms as 
if to embrace a rival worthy of himself. But 
if it happened that the quiver was emptied in 
vain, and no one had struck the dove ; if the 
bird, tired of its useless struggles, was perched 
upon the top of the mast, and looking down 
with a fearless eye upon its feeble enemies, then 
William would rise, and taking his great bow 
with three of the fallen arrows, with the first he 
would strike the mast and put the bird to flight, 
with the second he would cut the string which 
hindered it from soaring on high, and with the 
third seek it in the midst of the clouds, and 
bring it palpitating to the feet of the astonished 
judges. 

But Tell was not vain of his skill : he prefer- 
red the remembrance of a good action, though 
known only to himself, to the most brilliant 
triumph. He began to be angry with himself 
for obeying too slowly his father's advice. He 
resolved to become a husband, and the youthful 
Edmea attracted his notice. 

Edmea was the loveliest, as well as the most 
retiring, of the daughters of Uri. Her heart, 
pure as the first breath of morning, was the seat 
of peace, reason, and gentleness. She was an 
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orphan, and had no portion. From her infancy 
she had lived with an old relation, the last of her 
indigent race. Edmea took care of the sheep 
that belonged to this good old man. Every 
morning, before the rising sun had gilded the 
topmost branches of the dark fir-trees, Edmea 
was on the mountains, spinning in the midst of 
the flock, to provide linen for her benefactor. 

She returned in the dusk of the evening to 
put his cottage in order, prepare his supper, and 
his meals for the next day, and see that he 
would want nothing in her absence. Then she 
would give herself up to repose, happy that on 
that day she had fulfilled the sweet obligation of 
gratitude, and knowing that the morrow would 
bring her the same content. 

Tell knew her, and loved her. He went dur- 
ing her absence to visit her old relation. With 
him he talked with frankness and delight on the 
subject of Edmea ; and the old man was never 
better pleased than in sounding her praises, tell- 
ing of her most trifling actions, or repeating her 
very words. The tears came into his eyes as he 
UAd of the patience, the gentleness, the never- 
failing goodness, which rendered this orphan so 
dear to him. 

These praises, which were echoed by Tell's 
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heart, increased his affection more than the 
sight of its object ; and when Edmea returned 
in the midst of their conversation, Tell read in 
her modest looks and manner all that he had 
lately been told. 

<< Edmea," said he to her one festival-day, 
as they were leaving the temple, '< I love, I 
honour thee ; if thou canst be happy with me, 
receive my hand and my heart ; come and 
dwell in my cottage ; and on the grave of my 
father I will teach thee those virtues which he 
taught me." 

Edmea, looking on the ground, blushed for 
the first time ; but soon feeling her confidence 
restored, and certain that her thoughts might be 
known, " William," she said, " William, I thank 
thee for having chosen me. Happy as I am at 
present, I feel that I am still more blessed in 
being able to confess to thee, that thou wouldst 
have been the object of my choice." At these 
words she gave him her hand, which Tell press- 
ed in his Qwn ; their eyes met, and their vows 
were pronounced in silence. This marriage 
completed Tell's happiness. His daily toil had 
new charms, for it was Edmea who would reap 
the fruit of it. The good which he was able to 
do gave him more satisfaction, because it was 
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known to Edoiea. The birth of a son soon in- 
creased their delight; he was at first entirely 
under the care of his mother, but, when he 
reached his sixth year, the charming little Gem- 
mi never quitted his father*s side. He went 
with him into the fields or the pastures : and as 
his father showed him the earth covered with 
com, the mountains, the waters, the forests, he 
made him lift his eyes to Heaven, and pro- 
nounce with fear the awful name of God I He 
taught him that this God, who knows and judges 
all our thoughts, has commanded man to be 
good only that he may be happy for ever! 
Every morning and evening he repeated to him 
this truth, and showed him by his example what 
it was to be good. Then, without regard to his 
childish weakness or fears, he led him among the 
snows ; taught him to walk on the slippery ice, 
or with his little hands to unyoke and caress the 
oxen, and lead these formidable animals wher- 
ever he ordered him. 

This child, who with his father was serious 
and patient, was no longer the same timid silent 
boy, when, on returning to the cottage, be ran 
to throw himself into his mother's arms. Ten- 
der, caressing, and obedient to her slightest 
wishes, how happy did this dear child render his 
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mother I Often would she press him to her 
bosom, and fondly tell him that her existence 
depended upon his life and happiness. 

Tell, added to these blessings, had one which 
is equally valuable in prosperity or adversity. 
He had a friend. This friend, nearly of his own 
age, lived among the rocks which divide Uri from 
Underwalden. It was because their hearts were 
both warm and generous, that these friends had 
been attached to each other from infancy, and 
not because their characters were alike. Melc- 
tal, like Tell, was brave, and capable of great 
actions ; devoted besides to his native country ; 
but the impetuosity of his temper would not 
allow him to bear with patience. Too warm 
and hasty in his feelings to conceal them, they 
found relief in words, and were exhausted by 
their own violence. But Tell, when any great 
emotion filled his soul, increased it by confining 
it to his own breast, nor suffered a word to es- 
cape from his lips, or a glance from his eye^ 
that might lead to its discovery. 

Both abhorred tyranny and injustice ; but the 
former would openly defy the oppressor; while 
the latter would observe in silence, that he 
might redress the wrong. 

Melctal and William would frequently cross 
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the little space between their dwellings, that 
they might spend together their days of rest 
and leisure. These days to which they looked 
forward with impatience, were shared between 
them. 

Sometimes Edmea set out with her husband 
and son, carrying to MelctaFs cottage fruit, 
milk, or the fresh produce of their vine and 
their orchard. At other times Melctal arrived, 
supporting on one arm his aged father, and 
holding by his other hand his daughter, the only 
pledge that remained of a wife whose loss he 
still lamented. Tell waited for them at the door 
of his dwelling. A seat was always ready for 
the old man, and a cup of wine that sparkled 
in Edmea^s hands. And Gemmi, whose eyes 
had long sought for them on the road, held in 
his hand a nosegay for Clara. 

Oh I how pure and touching were these sim- 
ple pleasures, when thus partaken together I 
And how would they prolong their cheerful 
repast, so full of contentment and glee I As 
soon as it was finished, old Melctal, in spite of 
the burden of eighty years, with no other aid 
than his stick, would climb the highest summit 
of the mountain, and, seated there in the midst 
of his children and his friends, would bare his 
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venerable head to receive the warmth of the sun 
upon his silver hairs. Then, after satisfying his 
eyes with the enchanting prospect, he would 
begin to talk of his youthful days — of his pains 
and his pleasures ; of the disappointments of 
life, and the consolations of virtue. 

Tell, Melctal, and Edmea, would listen with 
attentive respect ; while Clara and Gemmi, be- 
tween the old man's knees, would gather in- 
struction from his discourse. 

Clara and Gemmi grew together, and their 
love for each other increased with their age. 
Already the happy days which they spent in 
each other's company seemed to come too 
slowly. Gemmi, during the long weeks which 
he passed away from his friend, would invent 
excuses to steal away from his own home in or- 
der to fly to that of Clara. Sometimes he had 
to tell Melctal that a bear had been seen on the 
mountains ready to devour his flocks ; or that 
the cold north wind which blew the night before, 
had withered the young buds of his vine. Melc- 
tal listened to him with a smile, and thanked 
him for his attentive care ; and Clara made 
haste to offer him a bowl of milk fresh from the 
cow. Gemmi, content with this visit, and 
pleased with this excursion, returned to his fa- 
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ther, thinking, as he went along, what pretence 
he should have on the morrow for another walk 
to MelctaVs cottage. 

Thus lived these two families : and thus lived 
a whole people of brothers ; till all at once the 
death of Rodo]phus threatened to put an end to 
their happiness. 

. Rodolphus, whom fortune had seated on the 
throne of the Caesars, had always respected the 
liberty of Switzerland. The haughty Albert, 
who succeeded him, puffed up with his vain 
titles, his vast dominions, and the command of 
all the armies of the Empire, was enraged that 
a few labourers and herdsmen should dare to 
think of being independent of his government. 
He sent a Governor among them to subdue their 
noble spirit : and this Governor was Gesler, the 
basest and most insolent of the new Emperor's 
servants. 

Gesler, followed by armed slaves, of whom 
he made executioners at his pleasure, took up 
his abode at Altorff. Of a violent temper, and 
consumed by a restless spirit, which could only 
be gratified by wicked actions, Gesler made 
himself still more miserable by tormenting those 
who were in his power. Trembling at the very 
name of Liberty, as a wolf shudders at the whis- 
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ling of the arrows which the hunters send after 
him, he resolved, he vowed to destroy this 
empty name. Allowing his infamous soldiers 
to glut themselves with crime, he himself gave 
them an example of rapine, murder, and the 
most horrid insult. 

In vain did the people complain ; their mur- 
murs were punished as guilt. Virtue, a£frighted, 
hid herself in the interior of the cottages. The 
labourer cursed the ground for giving to his 
toil an abundant harvest, which he must never 
reap. The old, rejoicing in their feebleness, 
which promised them that death would soon 
come to their release, joined their prayers to 
those of their sons, that they might not survive 
them. In short, the veil of misery was extend- 
ed like a fimeral crape over the three Cantons 
by the cruel hand of Gesler ; from the instant 
of whose arrival. Tell had foreseen the wretch- 
edness to which his country would be brought 
Without letting Melctal know his thoughts; 
without alarming his family, Tell's great soul 
prepared itself, not to suffer slavery, but to 
rescue his country. Crimes grew more com- 
mon ; the three Cantons, struck with fear, lay 
trembling at the feet of Gesler. Tell trembled 
not; he was not surprised. He watched the 
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crimes of the tyrant with the same eye with 
which he was accustomed to observe on the 
rocks the bramble armed with its thorns. And 
when his ardent friend Melctal poured forth his 
indignation in his presence, Tell heard him with- 
out reply. He shed no tears, nor did a single 
change of countenance betray his secret pro- 
ject. He esteemed his friend, and was certain 
of his honour, but he distrusted his impatience, 
and dared not yet confide to him the purpose of 
his soul. He resolved to conceal his design 
from him till the moment of execution, a mo- 
ment which he knew must soon arrive. He 
grew stern and thoughtful ; spent long days 
without- embracing his child, or beholding his 
wife. He rose even before his usual time; har- 
nessed his team, led them into the field, and 
guided the plough with an unsteady hand: 
often he dropped his whip ; and suddenly stop- 
ping in the middle of an ill-traced furrow, his 
head hung down on his breast, while his eyes 
were fixed on the ground. In this thoughtful 
posture he stood, scarcely breathing, considering 
the power of the tyrant, and his own feeble 
means of opposing him. On the one hand, he 
had to weigh the cruel Gesler, surrounded by 
his creatures, and armed with boundless power ; 
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on the other, a poor labourer determined to be 
free 1 

One evening, as William and his wife were 
seated together before their cottage, looking at 
Gemmi, who was at a little distance, trying his 
strength against the chief ram of their flock, 
the sight of this boy abandoning himself to his 
natural gaiety, and thoughtless of the misery 
which slavery was preparing for him, increased 
his father's melancholy, and made him shed 
tears for the first time in his life. 

Edmea looked at him, and watched him in 
silence for some time, but, yielding at last to 
her love, which made her desire to share the 
troubles of one so dear to her, she drew nearer 
to him, took hold of his hand, and looking 
earnestly at him — "What have I done," said 
she, ^^ to merit this distrust ? — to have lost that 
confidence which was always my pride ? Thou 
art unhappy, and thy wife is ignorant of the 
cause of thy grief I And thou believest that it 
would be more painful for her to bear than for 
thee. And yet thou knowest that for fifteen 
years even my thoughts have been thine ; and I 
have felt happy only because all my enjoyipents 
came from thee I My heart is the same, but 
thine is altered. Nothing is changed in our 
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peaceful dwelling, but thou art gloomy and sad. 
Look at our hut ; at that field which thou hast 
dug, and which has not only supported us, but 
leil us every year something to give away to our 
poor neighbours I See the moon rising in all 
her splendour behind the mountains, to announce 
to us a morrow as calm and as bright as the 
day that is now departing. And yonder is our 
son, whose innocent merriment seems intended 
to raise our spirits, and bid us be as happy as 
himself/' 

*< Edmea," answered Tell, " talk not to me 
of happiness; thou wilt render more terrible 
the gloom that oppresses me every hour of the 
day. How I pity thee that thou canst even 
dream of joy while Switzerland groans with 
the weight of her irons, and the barbarous 
Gesler, that insolent tool of a still prouder 
despot, does but insult her misery I Thou 
biddest me look at the harvest which my toil 
has obtained — one word from Gesler can snatch 
it ftom me. Thou pointest to the hut where 
my virtuous ancestors have lived for three 
hundred years, — Gesler can destroy it in a 
moment: — and that child, so dear to us both, 
that beloved child, is the property of Gesler ; 
my wife, my son, even my father's tomb be- 
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long to the tyrant, without whose perinission we 
cannot even breathe our pure native air. Oh ! 
ignominy I a whole people bend to the caprice 
of a single man ! But what do I say ? a 
man! 

'< My God I pardon me for having profaned the 
name of thy noblest work ! Nature has nothing 
in common with tyrants ; but she must bow to 
them till the moment when, resuming her rights, 
she shall revenge the wrongs of ages. The 
thought that such an instant will arrive, con- 
soles and animates me. Scarcely does my whole 
soul suffice to the greatness of my designs. 
Disturb not my thoughts by recalling them to 
thyself or my son. A slave has no wife, no 
son ; — while I am one, all nature is dead to me. 
Thy eyes take pleasure in viewing this hut and 
this lovely scene, which has beheld our happi- 
ness. Mine, which virtue has awakened, can 
only see yon dreadful fortress, built on the steep 
rock to keep Uri in chains.'* 

Edmea replied, ^'And couldst thou believe 
that 1 could love thee without hating our ty- 
rants ? Am not I thy wife, and, if thou lovest 
thy country, do not I adore it for being thy 
country as well as my own ? Speak, then, with 
confidence to me of thy designs, and if from 
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the feebleness of my sex I cannot aid thee, I 
shall know at least how to die for thee/' 

Tell at these words embraced Edmea, and 
was beginning to open his most secret soul to 
her, when cries and sobs resounded from the 
side of the hut. They rose up in haste, and 
beheld their son pale and weeping, his arms 
raised to Heaven, and running towards them 
with terror. " Oh I father I" cried he in a 
broken voice, ^^come, come and help him I 
Melctal, old Melctal, the barbarians have 
dared — " As he was speaking, Clara came for- 
ward, supporting the tottering steps of the 
wretched old man. His right arm leaned upon 
a stick, and his lefl upon the arm of the un- 
happy Clara. At every step he called upon 
Tell, and extending his arms to meet him, his 
feet stumbled over the flinty stories, and obliged 
him once more to seek the support he had 
quitted. William ran to his aged friend, caught 
hold of him, looked at him, and uttered a pier- 
cing cry 1 His hair stood on end when he saw, 
on that venerable face, only the bloody sockets 
of those eyes which had been barbarously put 
out. Struck with fear and horror. Tell drew 
back, and would have fallen, but for the rock 
against which he leaned to support himself. 
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Edmea fainted, and Gemmi hastened to assist 
her ; while Clara, calling back William, looked 
up to Heaven through her streaming tears. 

" Dost thou leave me, my only friend ?" said 
Melctal with a feeble voice ; ^' dost thou fear to 
be sprinkled with the blood that falls from ray 
wounds ? Ah I come back, that I may embi ace 
thee I My heart, my heart is not torn from me : 
let me feel it beat against thine, that I may know, 
at least, that the barbarians who have taken my 
sight, have not robbed me of my friend." 

" Pardon," cried Tell, rushing into his arms, 
" pardon the first emotion of my pity — of my 
horror I Oh ! virtuous old man I thy sufferings 
cannot make me respect thee more, but they 
add to my tenderness, and make the bond 
which unites us stronger and more sacred. But 
how and where did these villains, mad in pur- 
suit of crime, dare to lay their guilty hands 
upon old age and virtue? How hadst thou 
offended them, Melctal? Did thy son perish 
in defending thee, or has he left thee to the 
care of a poor weak girl, . who, alas I can do 
nothing but weep ? But I will be to thee as a 
son: this day I inherit his tenderness, and his 
desire of revenge." 

*< Do not accuse my son," said the old man;] 
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'* do not judge tby friend without hearing him. 
Let me sit down among you all. William, do 
not quit my side; nor thou, my Clara; my 
Edmea and Gemmi, listen to me with attention/' 

They led him to a hillock covered with moss, 
and placed him close by William ; Edmea sat 
behind him, and supported his venerable head. 
Clara and Gemmi, sitting at his feet, seized his 
hand, kissed it, and bathed it with their tears. 

" And now," said Melctal, " listen to me, and 
indulge not this useless grief and indignation. 
This morning, when the last sun which I must 
ever behold gilded with its beams our moun- 
tain-tops, Clara, my son, and myself were in 
the fields : Clara was helping me to bind the 
sheaves o£ our harvest, and my son lifted them 
into the waggon, to which two oxen were yoked 
in order to carry it to the cottage. All at once 
arrived a soldier, one of Gesler's guard: he 
came towards us trampling upon our com, and, 
going up to the cart, looked at it, and began to 
unfasten the oxen. * By what right,* said my 
son to him, * would you rob me of those animals, 
my only riches, by which I support my family, 
and enable thy master to pay thee thy wages ?* 
* Obey I' answered the soldier, * and question 
not thy rulers.* At these words, I saw fury 
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flash from the eyes of my son. He seized the 
thong which had fastened the oxen, and which 
the soldier had loosened, snatched it out of his 
hands, and raising it, was going to strike him ; 
but, prevented by my cries, * Wretch I' said he, 
* thou mayest thank my father, that his voice, 
all-powerful over me, has prevented me from 
ridding the earth of a foe to humanity ! Fly ! 
or tremble lest this field become thy tomb !' 
The soldier escaped in an instant. I held 
Melctal fast, that he might not follow him. 
< My son,' I said, < withdraw thyself this instant, 
in the name of Heaven, from the rage of Gesler: 
I know him ; he will never forgive thee. He 
will pursue thee to death, and my grey hairs 
will be sprinkled with thy blood. Oh I hasten, 
my son, to preserve my life by saving thy own.' 
— * No ! my father,' replied he, in a voice of 
mingled piety and rage ; . ^ no I I will never 
leave thee. I would sooner die in defending 
thee, than tremble one moment for thy safety. 

My wish, my duty is* < To obey me,' I 

answered sternly. ^You have nothing to fear 
on my account : leave me to guard thy cottage 
and thy daughter ; let it be my task to preserve 
for thy child her father and her inheritance. 
And do thou conceal thyself for a few days 
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in the mountains of Underwalden. Clara and 
I will come to thee, when the storm is overpast 
Go I and lose not another moment, I implore, I 
command you I I order you as a father.' At 
these words, the high-spirited Melctal looked 
sadly on the ground, threw himself on his knees, 
bade me farewell, and begged my blessing. I 
pressed him to my heart, and bathed him with 
my tears. Clara hung about his neck, and kiss- 
ed away the tears which her afflicted father 
could not conceal. ]^hen he tore himself from 
his daughter's arms, and, placing her in mine, 
hurried away, not daring to look back. Clara 
and I returned alone to our hut. I wished 
to go that instant to AltorfF, to find out the 
tyrant, and see if every sentiment of justice was 
a stranger to his soul. But all at once my 
cottage was surrounded by armed men. They 
all demanded Melctal with loud cries ; ques- 
tioned roe angrily, loaded me with chains, and 
dragged me before Gesler. 

" * Where is thy son ?' said the tyrant furi- 
ously. * Thou must suffer for his crime, or 
bring him before me.' 

« * Strike!' I replied, <and I will offer thanks 
to Heaven if thy brutality enables me to give 
my son his life a second time.' 
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»• Gesler frowned upon me with eyes in which 
I could perceive, at once, cold-blooded cruelty, 
and uncertainty how to fix upon a method of 
torture which the length of my days would not 
render less severe. 

<< At last, after a long silence, he made a sign 
to his assassins ; and these wretches, while he 
looked on with that horrid smile by which 
tyrants show that they glory in crimes for which 
no mortal can punish them, seized, bounds and 
overpowered me, and then tore out my aged 
eyes with a red-hot iron. * Enough !' said Ges- 
ler, Met the blind old criminal have his life. 
Loose his fetters, and then let him seek his son.' 
They dragged, they pushed me rudely out of 
the palace : I walked on, holding out my arms, 
and fell into those o£ Clara. 

<' She had followed me as far as the outer 
gate of the palace, which the guards would not 
allow her to enter. In the midst of my agony, 
it was some relief to hear myself called by 
a name so dear to my heart; to feel her em- 
brace, though bathed in her tears. I tried 
to stop her cries : I concealed from her my an- 
guish, and desired that she would lead me to the 
house of my friend, of my son's friend. * We 
are on the road to it,* she said ; < my own heart 
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directed me to it' We arrived here. Oh ! my 
dear William, I can see thee no longer, but 
I feel thee near me ; J press thy hand in my 
own — it trembles at the tale of my woes. My 
son is safe — my friend is spared to me : — ^ah I I 
have many blessings left I" 

As soon as the old man had finished, Edmea, 
Clara, and Gemmi rushed to embrace him, and 
hung over him, sobbing and bathing him witli 
their tears. Tell stood still, supporting his 
head with one hand, while his eyes looked 
steadfastly upon the ground. Large tears fell, 
drop by drop, from his half-closed eyes ; and, 
as if oppressed by a terrible weight, he could 
scarcely breathe. The hand upon which his 
head leaned trembled convulsively. After a 
long and gloomy silence, he roused himself sud- 
denly, embraced the blind old man, tried to 
speak, but could only utter in a broken voice 
these words, — '< My father, thou shalt be 
avenged !" 

Then he once more became thoughtful; he 
stood in gloomy ecilence. Again and again he 
thought over his secret purpose ; and at last, 
recovering his spirits, he asked the old man 
calmly? if he knew where Melctal had concealed 
himself? " Yes !" replied the unhappy father, 
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<' my son is gone to hide in the darkest caverns 
of Mount Faigel; among those desert rocks 
which are unknown to the creatures of the ty- 
rant. — Melctal has promised, has sworn to me 
not to quit them till he has my permission." — 
" Now is the time, then," said Tell, " to release 
him from his oath : it is I who demand it in his 
name; and, my son, thou must prepare this 
very hour to leave us. By travelling all night, 
thou wilt arrive, hy day-break at the Faigel 
mountain. Seek out Melctal ; take no rest till 
thou hast discovered him, and, when thou hast 
found him, speak thus to him : — ^ Thy friend has 
sent me to make known to thee new crimes 
of the execrable Gesler. He has put out thy 
father*s eyes I — ^William sends thee this sword.' " 

Tell then drew from his girdle the sword 
which never before lefl his side. Gemmi ap- 
proached with respect, took the sword, and 
concealed it in his bosom. Edmea and Clara 
trembled, but dared not question William. 
They fixed their anxious eyes, first upon Gemmi, 
then on each other, and feared to show their 
alarm at the thoughts of his dangerous expedi- 
tion. 

Old Melctal, surprised at the order he had 
just heard Tell give his son, asked what were 
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his intentions ? " Thy son knows them," Wil- 
liam replied ; << and the sight of this sword will 
be enough to inform him what he must do. 
Time is precious ; let us lose it no longer — My 
father, thou shalt be avenged I ** 

Then taking Gemmi by the hand, he led him 
in silence to his father's grave; and, af^er he 
had obliged him to take an oath, he gave him 
some knowledge of his secret plans : told him 
what assistance he could depend upon ; and what 
instructions he was to give to MelctaL Then 
they came back, fired with a generous purpose. 
Gemmi was impatient to begin his route. Clara 
asked to accompany him. She would embrace 
her father, and carry to him some nourishment, 
of which he must be in want in those bleak 
mountains. Old Melctal consented to her re- 
quest, and Edmea soon prepared for her a 
basket of provisions. She added some milk and 
wine, and giving the basket to her son, she 
pressed him to her bosom, and bade him adieu. 
Again she embraced him, and entreated Clara, 
in a whisper, to watch over this dear child. 
Gemmi, armed with a stick pointed with iron, 
that his father had taught him to use, put the 
basket on his head, gave his arm to Clara, and 
they set out thus, like two young fawns wan- 
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dering in the dark in search of fresh pasture. 
William, when he had seen them depart, clad 
himself in the wolf-skin, which he always wore 
when he hunted wild animals at a distance from 
home. This skin, fastened to his hody by a 
broad girdle, covered even his head, and the 
animal's teeth shone brightly upon his forehead. 
His legs were partly covered with bearskin trow- 
sers ; on his shoulders he bore a quiver full of 
the brightest arrows, and on his arm that terri- 
ble bow which he had never bent in vain. On 
this bow he leaned for a few moments, looking 
calmly at Edmea- " My wife," said he, " I am 
going to leave you r I must set out this instant. 
To your care I commit our guest ; the father of 
my friend, the old man whom I revere, whom I 
cherish as my parent. You will be his constant 
attendant ; let it be your delight to watch him 
from morning till night, to relieve, to prevent^his 
sufferings. Forget not for a moment what is due 
to friendship, to misfortune, to old age! We 
shall soon meet again ; two days will suffice for 
my undertaking. Let my absence be a secret, 
and let the door of my house be closed until I 
return." — Thus he spoke, then left the hut, and, 
taking a different route from that by which he 
had sent Gemmi, he hurried abruptly away. 
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By this time Clara and Gemmi were half- way 
down the mountain in their way towards the 
narrow paths which lead to Underwalden, They 
went round by AltorflT, and knocked at the door 
of a fisherman, a friend of TelFs, in order to ask 
him to give them a passage in his boat across 
the lake. 

The good fisherman, fond of children, and 
glad to be of use to them, ran to unfasten his 
boat, handed them into it, seized the oars, and 
divided the clear waters with rapid and equal 
strokes. 

When they reached the opposite shore, the 
children thanked the good fisherman, and began 
to climb the hard rocks which surround the 
lake on every side. Clara wished to carry in 
her turn the basket which Gemmi had borne 
thus far ; Gemmi would not yield this precious 
burden to her : and at last they agreed to share 
it, and each taking hold of the handle, they 
shortened the distance by mutual kindness, and 
ixchanged, while they talked, looks full of sad 
lat tender feeling, as they remembered the 
liferings of those who were dearest to them. 
The moon had already disappeared ; and the 
lawn, which in this cold season is so tedious in 
its arrival, had already begun to gild the summit 
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of the snows, when the young travellers arrived 
at the foot of Mount Faigel. 

They looked about while they ascended, in 
hopes of finding some goatherd or shepherd 
who might show them the cavern in which 
Melctal was concealed. But no one appeared 
among those desert rocks. In vain did the 
two children look around as far as their sight 
could reach. They saw nothing but ice, and 
could only discern the wild goats hanging over 
the precipices, and vanishing as swiftly as the 
birds of the air, the moment they were per- 
ceived. 

At last, about the eighth hour, a thin smoke 
caught Gemmi's eye, curling upwards among 
the rocks. He pointed it out to Clara; both 
flew towards the smoke, leaped over frozen tor- 
rents, crossed a wood of fir-trees, and reached 
a cavern; and perceived from its entrance a 
fire that blazed brightly at the other end« A 
man who sat by this fire was feeding the 
with dry branches. At the first sound of thi 
footsteps he turned his head, rose up, 
his axe in his hand, and lifting it up hii 
came forward to meet the young travellers. 

" What do you seek ?" he asked in an aoj 
tone. " We are your children, my father] 
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replied Clara, runniDg up to him. << Gemmi 
and your daughter are come to embrace you, 
and to bring you some food." She threw her- 
self upon her father's neck, who, flinging away 
his axe, received his child, pressed her to his 
heart, and covered her with kisses. Then turn- 
ing towards Gemmi, who had stood looking at 
him in silence, he caressed him also, and bath- 
ed him with his tears. Then he pronounced 
the name of his father, and that of his friend 
Tell, — questioned the children with agitation, 
and interrupted their answers by his kisses. At 
last he led them to the fire, and, seating one 
of them on each side of him, he forced himself 
to restrain his tears, that he might listen to them 
calmly. 

Clara began to tell him, with great caution, 
the errand which brought them so far,^^and the 
sacred orders of the aged Henry. Her voice 
soon failed ; she wished, but was not able to tell 
him of the dreadful misfortune for which her 
tears flowed — of Gesler's horrible cruelty I 
Three times she began, and three times she was 
obliged to pause in the dreadful story. Gemmi 
came to her assistance. " Oh I Melctal," he said, 
** behold our tears, which announce to thee new 
misfortunes! My father has ordered me to 
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bring thee the terrible tidings. My father said 
that his friend would endure them with firm- 
ness ; th£^ in pity to his daughter Clara, he 
would moderate his grief." Then* he told him 
how Gesler, the infamous Gesler, had revenged 
himself on the old man. At this news Melctal, 
the enraged Melctal, seized his axe, and was on 
the point of rushing out of the cavern in order 
to go that instant and bathe his hands in the 
blood of the cruel tyrant. Clara kneeled to him 
— Gemmi stood before him — ^** Remember my 
father !'* said he ; " have you forgotten his 
words? Is he no longer thy friend? Hear at 
least what he bade me tell thee ! He is prepared 
to avenge thee. This very moment he is with 
Verner, and that alone will tell thee his purpose. 
These are my father's orders — he repeated them 
to me three times: <Go, my son, and when 
thou hast made known to Melctal this new 
crime of the tyrant's, remind him that fury alone 
will not be sufficient to repair our wrongs. 
Courage and prudence must be ours. I go to 
Schwitz, to find my friend Verner, and to rouse 
his canton to arms. Let him repair to Stantz — 
there are his friends, and the chiefs of Under- 
walden. Let him assemble them, and persuade 
them to arms; and thenrfet him await me in 
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the cavern of Grutty, where Verner and I shall 
soon follow him." 

While Melctal listened to Gemmi^, the sweet 
joy of vengeance appeared on his countenance. 
— " I will obey my friend," cried he with de- 
light : '^ I will hasten to assemble my friends. 
To-morrow, Gemmi, your father may depend 
upon two hundred brave men, the sons of free- 
dom, who will die to redeem their liberty ; but 
who before death will not fail to sacrifice num- 
bers of slaves, and raise in the streets of Stantz 
the standard of liberty ; — I myself burn with 
impatience to attack the perfidious Gesler. — 
Let him come ; let him dare to meet us, with 
his innumerable band of slavish followers, armed 
with all his power. I shall be stronger than 
he — strong in the cause of filial piety and in- 
sulted humanity I " 

When he had spoken, he would instantly have 
taken the road to Stantz ; but Clara detained 
him. She entreated him to give a few moments 
at least to the claims of nature — to grant but 
one hour to his daughter, and to refresh himself 
with the nourishment which she had brought 
him. 

Melctal at last consented to sit down between 
the two children, close to the fire, and partook 
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along with them of a slight repast. Theii> tak- 
ing the children in his arms, he embraced them 
again and again, and giving way for a moment 
to his tears, seemed to forget the vengeance 
which had roused him before. Then he bade 
them adieu, after reminding them once more of 
what they were to say to William : seized his 
axe, and taking the road to Stantz, was soon 
at a distance from the cave. 

The children remained alone, trembling with 
a thousand fears and presentiments. Gemmi, 
who was the first to recover his presence of 
mind, said to Clara, ^'Let us go back to my 
mother, to give her an account of our journey, 
and comfort thy poor old grandfather with the 
hope of a speedy revenge." Clara could not 
answer, but, taking hold of his hand, they lef^ 
the cavern. 

The sun had as yet ceinpleted but half of its 
daily course ; and, nevertheless, it only darted 
a few pale beams across the dark increasing^ 
clouds. A misty veil that seemed to be thrown 
over every part of the sky, concealed its pure 
azure, while flakes of snow flying through the 
air like wool that brambles have torn from the 
fleece, came thicker from the North. Soon a 
bleak wind sprang up, and increased the force 
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of this dazzling snow. It fell like a violent 
storm of rain : it filled every path ; covered and 
concealed each precipice ; and weighed down 
the eyelids of the poor young travellers, who had 
not strength to bear its violence. They could 
go no farther, and were driven to the rocks in 
search of shelter ; but the snow followed them 
into their retreat, and fell upon their heads. 
Gemmi was fearful on Clara's account ; and she, 
to lessen his alarm, only, smiled when she found 
herself covered with the snow-flakes, or shook 
them off her clothes. 

At last the storm seemed to have spent its 
rage ; and the bright star of day piercing through 
the misty veil that hid its splendour, shed its 
rays on the snow, which appeared to sparkle 
with diamonds. The children once more began 
their walk, but were no longer able to find the 
path, which was conc!|fded by a thick white 
carpet spread all over the rocks. Gemmi, hold- 
ing Clara's hand, walked on carefully, finding 
with his stick the depth of the snow ; and this 
long and toilsome walk, full of fresh dangers at 
every step, had still charms fbr the affectionate 
Clara. 

Forced to take a winding path, and to follow 
the course of torrents, the rapidity of whose 
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waters had left their channels dry, the wander- 
ers wore out the day, and did not arrive till to- 
wards evening at the village of Erfeld. Then 
Gemmi remembered the road, and knew that 
before night they must arrive at AltorfiT. He 
encouraged his more timid companion, and made 
her observe the rising moon, which would pre- 
vent them from losing their path any more. 
They then followed with more safety the left 
branch of the river that crosses the Canton of 
Uri ; when they were suddenly joined by a man 
armed with a long cross-bow, and covered with 
a cloak that entirely enveloped his figure. They 
could only perceive the snow and the ice that 
shone at the top of the cap which he wore upon 
his head, on his cloak, and even on his hair, 
which was entirely frozen. 

This man came up close to the children, who 
stopped on seeing him, and speaking in a feigned 
voice, " My young friends," he said, " you see a 
hunter who has lost his road; my companions 
have left me, and I have no one to direct me 
how to reach AltorfF, where I am certain that 
my absence gives much alarm. If you, my 
children, will be my guides, I will amply reward 
your readiness and diligence.'* 

" The service will be its own reward," an- 
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swered Clara ; " we know the road to Altorff, 
and shall be as much pleased to bring you back 
to your family, as you could be in restoring us 
to our dear parents. Follow us, and in one hour 
you will certainly arrive there." The hunter 
then joined the children, and, observing them 
attentively by the moonlight, walked silently on 
with them. 

Soon he turned to Gemmi and said, <<My 
boy, who are your parents ? and in what part of 
Altorff do they live ?" — " I am the son of a pea- 
sant," said Gemmi, without looking at him, 
" and my father does not live in the town." — 
" Where then is his dwelling ?" — " Among the 
mountains, in a solitary desert, where he digs 
the ground and practises virtue." 

" Virtue I " replied the himter, with an ironi- 
cal smile ; ^^ I should not have thought that 
thou couldst know the meaning of such a word." 

^* It was the first word that I was taught to 
speak," replied Gemmi firmly. — " You know, 
then, what it signifies ?" — ^^ I hope so." — " Ex- 
plain it then to me." — " Three words are suffi- 
cient. To fear God, to love mankind, and to 
hate their oppressors?" — " And whom do you 
call their oppressors ? " — " Tyrants and their 
flatterers."—" There are no tyrants in Switzer- 
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land." At these words Clara uttered a cry of 
horror ; Gemmi was silent, andthe hunter, hold- 
ing down his head, walked on for some time 
without speaking. As they drew near to Altorff, 
they saw the shining spears that belonged to the 
guards who kept watch at the gates. Suddenly 
the gloomy stranger said fiercely to Gemmi, 
" What is thy father's name ?" Clara, trem- 
bling, pressed Gemmi*s hand, and he, to whom 
falsehood was impossible, paused for a moment. 
But when the stranger repeated the question, 
looking boldly at him, he replied, " We haye 
agreed to show you your road, but beyond that 
we can place no confidence in you ; nor wiU I 
inform you of my father's name— only his fi*iends 
shall know it." — " Rash boy I" exclaimed the 
hunter, in an angry tone, ** thy father shall'not 
escape me — chains await thee, which thou shalt 
wear till thou hast consented to name the re- 
bellious family to which thou belongest. Come 
with me, and thou shalt find I have means to 
discover and punish the guilty." 

As he spoke they arrived at the gates ; the 
hunter pronounced the name of Gesler, at which 
the servile guard came instantly,- and presented 
their lances to him. <' Seize these children,** 
said he, *^ drag them into prison, and be care- 
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/ul ta bring before me the first inhabitant of 
AltorfF who shall claim them as his own." 

He was obeyed ; the guards surrounded Clara 
and Gemmi, led them into the fort, and, without 
pity for their youth, and the fatigue they suffer- 
ed afler so long a walk, they locked them up 
together in a dungeon. 

The children were calm, and, looking affect^ 
tionately at one another, gave secret thanks to 
their tormentors for not having put them in se- 
parate dimgeons : they listened undismayed to 
the heavy clanging of their prison gates ; sat 
down on the straw which a small touch of com- 
passion had allowed them, and shared together 
the coarse bread which had been provided for 
their food. They had no terror, because they 
felt no remorse : and their only uneasiness was 
for the fate of their parents, and the dangers 
which would befall William if he should offer to 
claim them from the tyrant. They hoped, they 
prayed, that Edmea and the elder Melctal might 
believe them still in the cavern with Melctal ; 
that, ignorant of their adventure, it might prove 
unfortunate to themselves alone. Consoled with 
this pious thought, these two children, though 
in prison, and in the power of an unmerciful 
tyrant, slept peaceably by each other's side ; 
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and, undisturbed by dismal dreams, enjoyed that 
calm, that sweet repose, which belongs to virtue 
even in chains ; — ^while the Governor, in the 
depth of his palace, guarded by numerous sol- 
diers, armed with power, and able by one word 
to destroy all who offended him — ^the Governor 
could not sleep, and the darkest terrors agitated 
his soul. 

He said within himself, <^ Oh I how unbound- 
ed must the hatred of my subjects be, when 
even their children betray it to the traveller 
whom chance leads to converse with them I 
What then would be the language of their fa- 
thers and their grandfathers ? What have I not 
to fear from this race of rebels, all of whom, 
from the old man to the infant, cherish the hope 
of depriving me of my power, perhaps of my 
life I Ah I I must prevent their rebellion ; I 
must strike with awe the wretches who would 
escape the arm of justice I The boldest of them, 
at least, shall be the first to fall under the sword 
of my vengeance." Then giving himself up to 
the wild rage and pride that possessed him, he 
turned in his mind various absurd plans; and 
seized upon the most ridiculous, as if to show ISg^ j 
the utmost the contempt which he felt for a 
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people whom he could not help fearing. At 
last he thought of the stupid project of setting 
up in the market-place the hat which he usually 
wore, that all who passed might humhle them- 
selves to his power by bowing lowly to this sign 
of his authority. He did not listen to reason, 
which would have shown him the dangers to 
which this vain and foolish command would ex- 
pose him. Reason, indeed, seemed to desert 
him entirely. He called together the chiefs of 
his guards, and anxiously questioned them about 
the zeal and fidelity of his hirelings. His fears 
conquered evenliis avarice, and he lavished his 
gold upon the soldiers, and placed at their head 
Samem, the guilty tool of all his secret crimes. 

" To-morrow, by daybreak," said he, " thou 
must cause a long pole to be set up in the midst 
of Altorff: on the top of that pole thou shalt 
jplsLce the hat which I wear ; and I now give it 
^into thy hands, that thou mayest fix it where all 
the people may behold it. My soldiers must 
guard every entrance to the market-place, that 
they may oblige all passengers to bow with re- 
verence to this sign of the majesty and power of 
the Governor of the three Cantons. The least 
murmur, the smallest opposition to this com- 
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mand, must be punished with chains. Thou 
wilt read in the countenances, in the eyes of 
this vile people, whom Nature intended for 
slaves, the secret feeling of hatred and indepen- 
dence, or even of courage; — ^for courage itself 
is criminal in those who have only to obey I Go ! 
hasten to put my order in execution^ and let my 
soldiers endeavour, above all, to discover who 
are the parents of the two children whom I have 
sent to prison." 

He spoke, and Sarnem flew to obey his orders. 
The soldiers were paid beforehand the price of 
the crimes they were expected to commit. 
Gold and wine were bestowed upon them freely. 
Spies were scattered about the city and its 
suburbs, who introdu<^ed themselves artfully into 
families, in order to become acquainted with 
their secret opinions. With pretended compas- 
sion, these wretches told the people the story 
of the two children whom Gesler had used so 
cruelly ; then, observing their looks and expres- 
sions, they reported every emotion of. pity or 
indignation as a crime. 

But Heaven in its justice watched over Tell's 
cottage, and concealed it from these infamous 
spies. They did not find Edmea, who, with the 
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good old Melctal, was counting the hours as 
they passed in the absence of her husband and 
her son. She passed the night in watchfulness, 
nor ever extinguished the lamp which lighted 
her cottage, nor took a moment's repose. The 
old Melctal was equally impatient; and they 
could speak of nothing but their absent children. 
A hundred times they left off talking, that they 
might listen to the least noise that was heard 
near their door. The cold wind that whistled 
among the bare branches of the trees, or the 
barking of the faithful dog that was taking his 
walks round the house, continually startled £d- 
mea, and she rose every time to open the door, 
believing that it might be Gemmi. When she 
looked out and saw only the darkness of night 
— when she listened in silence, and only heard 
the torrent roar, then she went mournfully back 
to the distracted old man, and tried to conceal 
frona him her terrors. 

** They are with your son," she said to him, 
sighing ; *' he detains them ; sleep, good old 
man, and I will keep watch till morning." 

** Yes, my daughter," answered Henry, " my 
son must have kept them with him. I will try 
to sleep ; do not tliink of me, but try to calm 
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the . agitation of thy spirits." Then, that lie 
might not add to her uneasiness, the good 
old Melctal would appear as if he slept in 
tranquillity. 

Both kept silence, in hopes of deceiving each 
other ; but, if they heard the least noise, they 
rose, and found that they could dissemble no 
longer. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



Meantime Tell pursued his journey, and 
long before daybreak he had reached the walls 
of Schwitz. He knocked at Verner's door ; the 
dogs that kept watch in the court filled the air 
with their barking. Verner had risen already, 
and was standing before a wood-fire in anxious 
thought. He hastened to the door, and, hear- 
ing the voice of his friend, he opened it, em- 
braced him, and led him to the hearth. The 
noisy dogs no sooner remembered their master's 
friend than they came fawning around him, and 
offered their enormous heads to be stroked by 
his benumbed hands. 

" My friend I" said the hero to Verner, " the 
moment is arrived in which we must give free- 
dom to our country, or perish in the attempt. I 
come not now to consult with prudence, nor to 
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ask wisdom or advice from thee. It is time to 
act, and I bring thee arms. Our watch-word 
shall be the Tyrant's last crime." 

As soon as Tell had spoken, these words, he 
laid at Verner's feet a heavy bundle of lances, 
arrows, cross-bows, and sharp-edged swords, 
which he had borne upon his shoulders. Verner 
looked at them with calm satisfaction. ^' Before 
I hear more," said he, '^ let us go and hide this 
treasure in a place of safety. Here it might be 
taken from us unexpectedly ; for, in a country 
which is governed by tyrants, no man can call 
his house his own." 

They then lifted the bundle together, and car- 
ried it to a cave below ; then returning and seat- 
ing themselves by the hearth, William gave Ver- 
ner the history of Gesler's barbarity, the agony 
of old Melctal, and the flight of his son — ^hovr 
he had sent Gemmi to the latter, who was per- 
haps at that very moment giving him instruc- 
tions to meet them at Grutti that evening, that 
they might be certain of,4ample revei^. 

Verner, after listening with attenUon, made 
William repeat sdl the particulars of his great 
design ; weighed and considered them with him, 
and brought forward all the obstacles which he 
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imagined they might have to overcome. Satis- 
fied at last with Tell's replies, who had foreseen 
every thing, and was prepared for the worst, 
" Let US begin our work, my friend," he cried, 
'< I am ready I" Then they separated, and each 
went singly to carry to his friends the arms 
which they had hidden ; with which they sup- 
plied not only those of their partisans who lived 
in the town of Schwitz, but also those of the 
villages in the neighbourhood. 

Thus they gave to the enemies of tjrranny the 
means of destroying their oppressors : and were 
grateful to the hoar-frost, and the abi:indant 
snow, which darkened the air, and prevented 
them from meeting with any one who might 
suspect their designs. A hundred times they 
went backward and forward, not daring to carry 
bundles of arms at once. They spent twelve 
hours in carrying these weapons, and in trying 
to give vigour and courage to the hearts of 
those on whom they bestowed them. They 
received their oaths in the sight of Heaven, 
while they informed them of the t3rrant's &esh 
crime. 

Their ardour in the cause of liberty gave them 
CHI every occasion fresh strength, and new words 
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to animate the courage of those with whom they 
conversed, and inspire them with the love of 
freedom. 

After a whole day of such laborious toil, their 
arms were distributed. Tell reserved for him- 
self, only his strong bow ; Vemer a single lance. 
They returned excessively weary to Verner's 
cottage, took a hasty meal in order to recruit 
their strength ; and, urged by the flight of 
time, and their promise to Melctal, they has- 
tened, without taking a moment's rest, to the 
cave of Grutti. 

They marched through snows which the 
North wind drifted around them. They arrived 
at the shore of the lake, and, seeking a boat in 
the dark, they discovered a small one, moored 
by strong cords, and tossed by the violence of 
the waves against the shore. 

Vemer, seeing the agitation of the lake^ 
paused a little, and asked Tell if his skill in 
managing a boat, which was so famous, could 
struggle with the tempest's rage. '^Melctal is 
expecting us," answered Tell, " and the fate of 
our country depends upon our meeting with 
him — how canst thou inquire, then, if I have 
courage to cross the lake ? That I shall be able 
to brave the tempest, I know not ; but that it is 
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my duty to do so, I know full well — I rely not 
on my own skill, but I trust in the God of Hea- 
ven, who guards the pure in heart, and will pro- 
tect those to whom liberty is dear." 

He said, then leaped into the boat, and Ver- 
ner quickly followed him. Tell, cut the cord, 
seized the oar, and darted away from the land. 
Either from chance, or because .the just and 
powerful Being whom TelFs heart invoked, pro- 
tected the deliverers of Switzerland, the wind 
became suddenly calm, the waves rolled no 
longer, and the boat, impelled by the arm of 
Tell, who made it fly like an arrow, glided 
peaceably over the smooth lake, and soon ar- 
rived at the opposite shore. They left the boat 
in safe mooring, and hastened to the cavern, 
which had long been familiar to them. 

Melctal awaited them at its entrance. When 
he saw Tell, he ran to meet him, embraced him, 
bathed him with his tears, and, naming with 
emotion his father and his friend, could hardly 
restrain the feelings that oppressed him. 

William's tears fell likewise : he took hold of 
his hand, pressed it with warmth; led him to 
the bottom of the cavern, and there, while dark- 
ness surrounded them as they sat on the steep 
rock, they dismissed all thoughts of their private 
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wrongs, their private interests, and considerefl 
the welfare of their country alone. 

Tell spoke first. 

" Melctal,'* he said, " your father is alive ; 
he is in my house ; set thy tenderness, thy filial 
piety at rest — let us examine, let us try to dis- 
cover the surest means of rescuing our country ; 
of restoring its freedom ; of revenging the inju- 
ries it has long endured from the barbarity of its 
rulers. Each of us enjoys the confidence, the 
esteem of the Canton to which we belong. The 
brave inhabitants of Schwitz will rise at the call 
of Verner, — nor will they want for arms ; since | 
Verner and myself have furnished them with i 
plenty this very day : two hundred soldiers will I 
obey Verner as their captain, — ^we have their 
word, their oath, and may rely upon them as 
upon ourselves. | 

" In Uri, within the very walls of Altorff, ; 
where the presence of the tyrant makes the 
danger greatest — ^where he has built that dread- 
ful fort, which seems to secure his power for 
ever — I have found it more difficult to procure 
comrades. Every heart sighs for freedom ; but J 
Gesler's armed followers, and his secret spies, 
watch with fresh vigilance, to detect and punisb 
the least spark of so sacred a flame. 
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^^ As yety I dare not depend upon the citizens 
of Altorff. Trembling, groaning under the rod 
of a despot, they dare not attack, but they will 
not defend him. I have found in the villages 
around a hundred brave men, ready to die for 
me. They have arms, and they are valiant ; 
and that is all that I can offer. — And now, 
Melctal, it is thy turn to speak : — tell us what 
success thou hast had in Underwalden, and let 
us decide at last upon the moment, when, 
uniting our forces, we shall hasten to death or 
liberty I " 

" My friend," said Melctal, scarcely master of 
his feelings, ^' I expected not the assistance you 
have obtained, and yet I was certain of success. 
A hundred and fifty youths of Underwalden are 
already in arms, — I have beheld them this very 
day. They have chosen me for their chief; 
they burn for combat. My friends, let us lose 
not a moment : let us march this very night to 
the walls of Altorff, — let us assemble our war- 
riors in the heart of that city, — let us instantly 
attack the fort, the people will second us, and 
we shall be revenged on the infamous Gesler. 
I will have his eyes torn out on the spot where 

i^y father But I am confused ; — ^pardon the 

most unhappy of sons. My advice is, I repeat 
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it, — in spite of darkness, spite of the snows that 
cover the ground and conceal the roads,— that 
we should march before daybreak into Altorff, 
and bring on a battle, that may make us in- 
stantly masters of the fortress, or destroy us at 
once." 

" Yes I destroy us,'* replied Vomer calmly ; 
<< and how will this death, a glorious one cer- 
tainly, avail our country? Didst thou not 
listen, Melctal, to William? The hundred 
youths whom he has armed in Uri, dispersed 
about the villages, will require time in order to 
unite— while the tyrant is incessantly surround- 
ed with his base soldiers. The people of Altorff, 
driven to despair by the presence of the tyrant, 
will want courage to join us. And our small 
troop, reaching the place one by one in disorder* 
would be cut to pieces under its walls. Trust 
to my experience : let us be certain of aid 
before we attempt any dangerous enterprise. 
Do you think that we are the only Swiss whose 
hearts pant for liberty? Do not Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, and the mountaineers of Zug — do not 
Glaris and Appenzel detest, like ourselves, the 
thoughts of slavery? Doubt it not; like us, 
these brave people sigh for freedom; and my 
heart tells me, that one day they will unite in a 
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body with our three Cantons, and form a repub- 
lic, whose name shall be respected, shall be 
dreaded by all the kings in the world. Let us 
hasten these glorious days ; let us send deputies 
to Lucerne, to Zug, to Zurich ; let them be 
invited to join their forces to ours. Let a day, 
a sacred day, be fixed, on which at the same 
hour, all the Swiss, all the friends of liberty, 
shall attack their tyrants. Then we will declare 
ourselves ; then Altorff shall awake, and the 
frightened Governor, surrounded by our arms, 
shall fall an easy prey to our valour, before his 
messengers, stopped in every direction, shall 
have had time to inform ^ the iBmperor of his 
danger I '^ 

Here Vemer ended ; but M elctal still uttered 
a faint murmur : he would have disputed with 
Vemer, but Tell began to speak, and both lis- 
tened to him with attention. 

" Melctal," he said, " I love thy courage, I 
excuse thy impetuosity ; but it might neverthe- 
less be fatal to our cause. Verner, I admire thy 
prudence, but that might also be dangerous. 
No hope would be left for our sacred prbject, 
did we suffer it to depend upon time, or the 
secrecy of more than a few faithful hearts. The 
slightest mistake, a word, a trifling accident. 
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often overturns the labour of years. If bat a 
single traitor in all the towns thou hast named, 
were associated with us, he would have power to 
enslave his countr3rmen once more, and to be- 
hold the torture of her chosen sons. No I Let 
our generous purpose be confined to ourselves 
alone I Let us suffer, as I trust we shall have 
courage to suffer, in the cause of freedoDEi ; and 
when Uri, Schwitz, and Underwalden, shall have 
reared the standard of liberty upon their moun- 
tains, we or our children shall find that the rest 
of the Cantons will be eager to fight under our 
banners, or repose under their protection. 

" Verner, it is time to act — ^but I ask of you, 
Melctal, a short delay ; in the mean time, listen 
to ray scheme. — Schwitz and Underwalden are 
in arms. Three hundred and fifty warriors are, 
you say, in readiness to follow your conmiand. 
Let them assemble, not in the midst of a town 
or a village, but in a low valley, a desert spot, 
where they may unite, and fnM^ivhence they 
may begin their march. This care belongs to 
you ; I shall return into Uri, and, aided by the 
brave Furst, to whom alone I have confided 
our secret, I shall assemble, if I can, the huiK 
dred enemies of the tyrant, whose spirit anir^ 
whose courage show them worthy to conquflKj 
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with US. The brave Furst shall seek them in 
Maderan and Urseren, in the mountains which 
give rise to the Aar, the Tesino, the Rhine, and 
the Rhone. I alone will remain in Altorff, and 
will await a messenger from Furst to inform me 
of the moment when his troop are ready to 
march. At that moment I will set fire to an 
immense pile, which I have already prepared, 
on the mountain on which my dwelling is si- 
tuated. You will see the flame, Verner : you, 
Melctal, will see it ; and both must hasten to 
the place of rendezvous; thence march instantly 
to Altorff with your united troops. I have cal- 
culated the time and the distance. Furst with 
the patriots of Uri, Verner with his friends from 
Schwitz, and Melctal with the warriors of Un- 
derwalden, will arrive almost at the same mo- 
ment at the north, south, and east gates of the 
dity. I shall be there, my friends ; I alone 
shall be there, in the midst of a people whom 
my voice, my efforts, will rouse to assert their 
liberty. Yes I my tongue shall proclaim that 
sacred name which is become our war-cry I You 
shall pronoimce it as you enter ; and at such a 
foght and such a sound, the astonished people, 
when they behold Uri, Schwitz, and Underwal- 
d«s^:sliallfly at once to their succour, and then, 
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listening to their hatred alone, shall turn all 
their fury against Gesler, and swell tlie number 
of our valiant troops. Then shall our banners 
be soon seen floating on the top of that terrible 
bulwark, and all Switzerland, animated by this 
first success, shall come impatiently to sbare 
our future victories." 

Thus spoke Tell, and Melctal rushed into 
the arms of his heroic friend, and bathed him 
with tears of joy. Even Verner was convinced. 
Vemer adopted his advice. No new oaths were 
wanting to bind the faith of these three heroes, 
to whose great souls such forms were useless. 
They separated after repeating that they would 
not begin their march till the flaming signal 
should be given by William. 

Melctal returned into Stantz to prepare his 
friends. Verner and Tell went back to their 
boat, recrossed the lake, which was still calm, 
and, when they reached the opposite shore, 
Verner took the road to Schwitz, and William 
hastened to Altorff. He walked along the shore i 
of the lake. Before he saw Edmea, he wished 1 
to talk with his friends in Altorff, and inform 
them of his great designs. 

He entered the town, and advanced into 
market-place. The first object he saw 
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the top of a long upright pole, a hat richly 
embroidered with gold. Numerous soldiers 
ranged around the pole, and walking in silence, 
seemed to guard with respect this ensign of 
power. William approached with amazement : 
but when he saw the citizens of Altorff bow 
down before this hat, before the pole ; when 
he beheld the soldiers forcing theih with their 
spears to crouch closer to the ground, hardly 
master of his indignation, he stopped short at 
the sight. He could not believe his eyes — 
he remained dumb and motionless, leaning on 
his bow, and surveying with scorn the base 
crowd and the infamous soldiers. 

Saraem commanded these guards, — Sarnem, 
whose fierce zeal delighted to exceed the orders 
of the tyrant. He soon perceived the man 
who alone in the midst of the kneeling crowd 
stood with his head proudly erect. He flew 
towards him, and glancing upon him eyes in- 
flamed with rage, " Whoever thou art," said he, 
^* tremble, lest I punish thy slowness in obeying 
the orders of Gesler. Dost thou not know 
that a law is published to oblige every citizen 
of' AltorfF to bow with reverence to this sign of 
his power ?" 

" I know no such law,'* replied Tell, " nor 
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could I ever have believed to what an excess 
of tyranny and madness the possession of un- 
bounded power would lead. But when I see 
the base submission of this people, I could al- 
most excuse, nay approve of Gesler's folly. 
Well may he call us slaves I he can never suffi- 
ciently despise those who will thus degrade 
themselves. As for me, I bow to God alone." 

" Rash man I" replied Sarnem, " soon wilt 
thou repent of thy insolence. Fall instantly on 
thy knees, if thou wouldst prevent this arm 
from chastising thee." 

" My own arm should punish me," said Tell, 
looking sternly upon him, ^< were I capable of 
obeying thee." 

At these words the cruel Sarnem made a sign 
to his soldiers, who instantly seized upon Wil- 
liam. They snatched from him his bow and 
his quiver; they pointed their shining swords 
to his breast, and led, or rather dragged him> 
to the palace of the Governor. 

Calm in the midst of the soldiers, deaf to 
their rude threats, and folding his arms across 
his breast, William stood before the tyrant. 
He regarded him disdainfully, and allowed his 
eager accusers to speak without interruption^ 
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waiting in proud silence till Gesler should think 
fit to question him. 

His aspect) his manner, his undisturbed ahr, 
astonished and appalled the Governor. A kind 
of terror, a secret presentiment, -warned him 
that the man who then stood before him was 
come to avenge his crimes* Scarcely dared he 
to look towards him ; much less to speak to 
him. At last with a faltering voice, << What 
motive,'* he said, ^'hadst thou to disobey my 
command, and refuse to the emblem of my 
power, whatever it might be, the respect which 
is due to myself? Speak, if thou hast any thing 
to say in thy defence. Remember, I have power 
to pardon T' 

Tell, at these words, fixed his eyes upon him, 
and bitter was the smile by which he accom- 
panied that look. " Punish me,'* he replied, 
^* but seek not to dive into my thoughts. How 
couldst thou, to whom truth is a stranger, en- 
sure to listen to its voice ?** 

'< I would hear the truth from thyself," said 
the Governor ; ^* from thee I seek to know my 
fiulings and my duties." 

<< I pretend not to instruct tyrants, although 
the horror that I feel in their presence does not 
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deprive me of my com'age. I can remind them 
of their crimes, and I can show them what their 
end will be. Listen then, Gesler, to me, since 
thou hast commanded me to speak. 

'^ Our measure is full. The cup of misery, 
which the angry Heavens have placed in thy 
hands, overflows on all sides. God, who has 
made thee his instrument to punish our guilt, 
has now prepared a thunderbolt for thee. Hear 
the cries of the innocent whom thou hast impri- 
soned — of the widows and orphans who demand 
of thee their husbands and their fathers, who 
have perished in torments by thy inhuman or- 
ders. Their bloody shadows haunt thy dwelling, 
pursue thee in dreams, and point to their open 
wounds, to their mangled and distorted limbs ! 
Their blood sprinkles thy hands, and awakens 
thee in the midst of the tfight. Even the dark- 
ness cannot hide from thee this horrid sight; 
and vainly dost thou close thine eyes in the 
hope of forgetting it. Those few whom thou hast 
permitted to live, wandering far from their homes, 
and leaving to thy avarice their wealth, which 
was earned by their toil, fly to conceal them- 
selves in the hollows of rocks, or in the depths 
of forests. And how do these miserable pe<^te 
employ themselves in their retreat ? Fearing Ui» 
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sound of thy name more than the noise of the 
fiilling avalanche, that buries villages under its 
weight, how do they spend their days, their 
nights ? On the rocks they kneel, with uplifted 
hands, and praying to the God of vengeance, 
they implore him to destroy the scourge of their 
country ! Well, Gesler, it is for me to inform 
thee, that the prayers of our people, the cries of 
those innocent men who have been persecuted, 
plundered, slaughtered by thy commands, the 
blood which thou hast never ceased to shed, and 
which still sprinkles all thy paths, the cry of this 
blood has reached unto Heaven ; our complaints 
have ascended to the throne of the Highest; 
His justice is ready to strike thee ; — my country 
will soon be free I 

'< Such are my hopes, such my prayers and 
my thoughts. Thou hast desired to hear them^ 
I have satisfied thee, and now I have nothing 
left to tell thee, for I will not debase my reason 
by touching even for a moment on the caprice,' 
the folly, which has this day obliged all the 
citizens of Uri to bend their knees to the hat 
which thou hast worn. Thou knowest all that 
passed, and may est command my death/' 

Gesler listened without speaking. He re- 
strained his anger, however, only that he might 
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be more certain of his vengeance. His rage was 
suspended awhile, by the hope of discovering or 
inventing some new mode of tormenting a man 
who seemed to despise death. He thought of 
the two children, whom the evening before he 
had loaded with chains. Comparing their free- 
dom of speech with what he had just heard, his 
fury quickening, his sagacity made him at first 
suspect, and afterwards be certain, that these 
children who bore so lofly a contempt for 
tyrants, could belong to him only who had just 
had the boldness to defy him. Wishing to dis- 
cover that instant the truth of his suspicion, he 
gave a secret order for these children to be 
brought before him. Sarnem flew to bring 
them. Meanwhile the artful Gesler, dissem- 
bling his rage, and feigning not to have been 
troubled by the words of Tell, coolly began to 
question him about his cont^tion, his family, 
and the rank which he held in Uci. 

William told his name ; and that name, so 
renowned in Altorff, struck and alarmed the 
Governor. " What !" said he, with surprise, 
<^ is it thou, whose skill in guiding a boat is so 
famous ? thou, whose arrow was never known to 
miss its aim ?"— « It is I," replied Tell, " and I 
blush that my name should only be known by 
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triumphs so useless to my country. Such vain 
exploits have far less value in my eyes than the 
death which I must soon suffer only for pro- 
nouncing the name of Liberty I" 

At this moment Sarnem appeared, bringing 
with him Clara and Gemmi. When Tell per- 
ceived his son, he uttered a cry, and sprang 
towards him. " Oh I Gemmi," he said, " oh I 
my son, I may embrace thee, then, once more ! 
but in what a place ! how, and why — ** " No I 
no I" replied Gemmi, " you are not my father, 
no ! I do not know you; my family are far from 
hence," said the boy abruptly, for he saw the 
danger of William^ and knew the fate prepared 
by Gesler for his unhappy parents. William 
remained in astonishment, with his arms still 
extended, and unable to understand why his son 
refused his caresses, and dared to disown him. 
Clara added to his amazement by repeating 
what Gemmi had declared, that Tell did not be- 
long to them. His heart murmured at all this ; 
he began to feel angry with the children ; and 
Gesler, whose fierce eyes observed all his emo- 
tions — ^Gesler, who perceived clearly what to 
Tell seemed mysterious — the cruel Gesler en- 
joyed at once the terror, the surprise, and the 
agony of the parent and the child. 
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His countenance betrayed the infernal joy 
which filled his savage heart. << I am not de- 
ceived,*' said he ; " William, this boy is thy 
son; and thy son has displeased me. I have 
borne with patience all thy insulting language, 
till I could find a punishment that might equal 
thy audacity ; hear now what I have decreed for 
thee. I desire, even while I chastise thy inso- 
lence, to do homage to that rare skill which is 
the boast of thy happy country I and that the 
citizens of Altorff, while they witness my rigid 
justice, may applaud thy dexterity. Thy bow 
shall be returned to thee. Thy son shall stand 
before thee at the distance of a hundred paces. 
On his head shall be placed an apple, as a mark 
for thine arrow to hit. If thy hand, so proud of 
its steadiness, shall carry off the apple from thy 
son's head, I will pardon both him and yourself; 
but if thou refusest this trial, he must instantly 
be put to death in thy sight." 

" Barbarian," answered Tell, ** what demon 
from hell has inspired thee with this horrible 
idea? And thou, O just God, who hearest it, 
wilt thou suffer such an impious excess of cruel 
tyranny? No I I will not accept this trial— I 
will not expose myself to become the murdewt. 
of my child. I demand to die, Gesler ! I nan 
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plore death by the hands of thine assassins, 
whom I here behold ready to imbrue once more 
in blood those hands that have been guilty of so 
many murders. I demand, I intreat, that I may 
die innocent as a man and a father I Hear me, 
Gesler I Thy numerous guards, the example of 
-all my fellow-citizens, the certainty of death, 
have not prevailed upon me to bow before the 
emblem of thy power. I choose death before 
such abasement. Well I now I am ready, in 
order to obtain such a death, and escape the 
dreadful risk of piercing with mine own hand 
my son's heart, to prostrate myself before thee, 
tyrant as thou art. Promise me but death, Ges- 
ler, and I will do homage to thy power." 

'' No !" cried Gemmi at that instant, with a 
voice that touched even the soldiers who sur- 
rounded him ; ^' no ! do not humble thyself to a 
t3ri'ant, my father. I accept, I rejoice at the 
trial. Whatever be the result, thou, my father, 
wilt.be at liberty. Take courage then, fear not, 
and Heaven will direct thy hand — thy son will 
not perish ; he is safe, be certain ; and pardon 
him if for a moment he dared to disown thee I 
I feared for thy life, for thine only; and with 
the hope of saving what is dearest to me on 
earth, I resigned the cherished name of thy son. 
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Forgive me, oh I my &ther I and suffer me now 
to repeat a hundred times the name which I 
dared not utter. Take courage, my father I thoa 
wilt not kill me — a secret voice informs me that 
I shall be safe. Let them lead me to the spot- 
let them take me there this instant ; and, Clara, 
do thou return to thy home, but let not my mo- 
ther know what has happened.'* Gemmi then 
threw himself on the bosom of Tell, who received 
him, embraced him, and pressed him to his 
heart. He tried to speak to him, but could 
only bathe him with his tears, while he uttered 
his name with a trembling and half-choked voice 
— " No I my son, no, my dear son!" Clara 
fainted ; the soldiers carried her into the palace, 
and the hard-hearted Gesler, without feeling any 
pity at the sight, repeated his dreadful order! 
offering William for the last time the fatal 
choice, either to see his son expire, or make the 
barbarous trial of his own skill. 

For some moments William heard him without 
reply ; looking on the ground as if in despaift 
and still holding Gemmi in his arms. Thea 
suddenly raising his head and turning on Gtil^, 
ler, his eyes red with weeping, which darted 
through their tears — « I will obey," he excl 
ed, "let me be taken to the place of trill 
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Instantly the guards surrounded the father and 
the son, who held each other by the hand, and 
were taken from the palace together under the 
command of Sarnem. Already crowds of peo- 
ple, who had heard the report of the horrible 
transaction, had assembled in the market-place. 
Almost all groaned inwardly, but no one dared 
to utter a single word of compassion. Their 
timid eyes sought William, and discovered him, 
through the naked swords of the soldiers, walk- 
ing with Gemmi, who looked up to his father 
with smiles. 

Tears sprang to their eyes on beholding Tell's 
countenance; but terror obliged them to con- 
ceal these signs of pity from the soldiers. Ges- 
ler would have punished them as a crime. All 
fixed their eyes on the ground ; a sullen silence 
reigned among the people ; they groaned, they 
suffered, but they dared not to complain. 

The fierce Sarnem quickly measured the 
ground. A space was inclosed on three sides 
with a double file of soldiers. The people 
pressed closely behind them. Gemmi with 
calm looks surveyed these preparations from the 
farthest end of the space. 

Gresler stood at a distance behind Tell, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and could not drive 
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from his troubled' mind the fears with which 
the silence of the people had occupied it. Wil- 
liam remained in the midst of the glittering 
spears of the soldiery, his eyes cast down, and 
motionless as a statue. His bow was given to 
him with one arrow only, the point of which he 
tried ; it broke, and he threw it away, demand- 
ing his quiver. It was brought to him : as it 
lay at his feet, he stooped down, and appeared 
to be making choice of an arrow : but when he 
had a favourable opportunity, he hid one in his 
clothes, and seized another with which he meant 
to shoot. Sarnem ordered the remainder to be 
carried away, and Tell began slowly to bend his 
bow. He looked at his son — ^lie paused ; lifted 
his eyes to Heaven, threw away his bow and 
arrow, and demanded to speak with Gemnri. 

Four soldiers conducted him to his child. 
" My son,'' said he, " I must once more iNd 
thee in my arms, and repeat to thee what I 
have said before. Thou must not stir, my son ;< 
thou must be firm — ^rest one knee on the ground 
for so it appears to me thou wilt be less 111 
to move. Thou must pray to God, my 
to protect thy unhappy father 1 No I pray 
for thyself; let no thought of me soflen 
and depress that high-souled courage wl 
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admire, but cannot imitate. Oh I my son, why 
cannot I show myself as great as thyself? Do 
not lose this firmness, of which I cannot give 
thee an example. Yes ! stand thus, my son ; 
this is just what I desire — ^what 1 desire! un* 
happy as I am I And wilt thou suffer it, oh ! 
just God? — Hear me, turn away thy face,— r 
thou dost not know, thou canst not foresee the 
effect which this arrow's point will produce on 
thee — this sharp steel aimed at thy forehead ; — 
turn thy head, my child, and do not look at 
me." 

" Yes I yes I" replied Gemmi, " I will, I must 
look at thee — I shall not see the arrow ; I shall 
only behold my father I" 

" Oh I my dear son," cried Tell, " speak not 
to me — speak not; thy voice, thy words will 
deprive me of my strength. Be silent, pray to 
God, and do not stir I" 

While he spoke, William embraced Jiim, tried 
• to leave him, 'embraced him again — ^repeated 
his last words, placed the apple on his head; 
then turning hastily from him, he walked. with 
hurried steps to his former post. . - - 

t There, grasping his bow and arrow, and turn- 
ing his eyes towards the beloved mark to which 
^ fte must direct his aim, twice he endeavoured 
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to shoot, but in vain. The bow fell from his 
hands. At last, rousing all his skill, his strength, 
his courage, and wiping away the tears which 
had dimmed his sight, he invoked that all- 
powerful Being, who beholds from the highest 
Heaven parental anguish; then nerving his 
trembling arm, he forced — he accustomed his 
eye to look only at the apple. Seizing the mo- 
ment, rapid as thought, in which he could for- 
get his son's danger, he took his >aim ; he drew 
his bow, and struck the t^ple, which the arrow 
carried with it as it flew. — The market-place 
echoed with shouts of joy I Gemmi ran to his 
father's arms, who, pale and motionless, ex- 
hausted by this amazing effort, could not return 
his embrace. He looked wildly about him ; he 
could not speak ; and hardly heard the voice of 
his child. He could scarcely stand, and would 
have fallen but for Gemmi, who supported him. 
The arrow concealed in his clothes fell to the 
ground, and was perceived by Gesler, who wis 
instantly by his side. Tell, who was beginning 
to recover his senses, turned away his head |l 
the sight of the tyrant. 

** Incomparable archer I'' said Gesler to 
<^ I shall keep my promise, and pay thee tli9^ 
price of thy matchless skill. But, first, let ins 
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hear for what purpose thou hast reserved this 
arrow which thou hast concealed ? One only 
sufficed for thee, why then didst thou hide 
this? — "Tyrant," said Tell, "this arrow was 
to have pierced thy heart, if my ill-fated hand 
had been the cause of my son's death I" At 
these words, wrung from a father's agony, the 
terrified Gesler retreated into the midst of his 
guard. 

Revoking his promise, he ordered the cruel 
Samem instantly to load Tell with chains, and 
conduct him to the fort. He was obeyed. They 
tore him from Gemmi's embrace, who vainly de- 
manded to accompany his father. The guards 
drove him away. The people murmured, and 
appeared moved : Gesler hastened to his palace, 
and ordered all his soldiers to arm. Vast bo- 
dies of Austrian troops marched in all parts of 
the city, and obliged the terrified people to hide 
thetfiselves in their habitations. Terror reigned 
in every street; and the soldiers were ready 
to glut themselves with the blood of new 
victims. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



While the cestless t3nrant shut himself up 
in his fortress, and surrounded it with troops, 
the wretched Gemmi ran about distracted, and 
demanded with loud cries to be taken to his fa- 
ther. Repulsed by the cruel soldiers, he ran 
round the walls of the fort, giving vent to his 
grief in tears and bewailings, 

Clara, who had been detained in the palace 
during the dreadful scene, escaped at last, and 
sought for Gemmi on all sides. She no sooner 
discovered him, than she ran intQ his arms, and 
tried to console him. ^< My father is in prison,'* 
he said to her ; << my unfortunate father will be 
murdered. Hear me, Clara; I have lost all 
hope of joining him in his dungeon, of there 
waiting upon him, of dying with him. I am 
going to try now the only means that remain 
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to me of saving his life. I will go into Under- 
walden ; I will warn thy father of his friend's 
danger : Melctal has courage, he has arms, and 
he has friends ; he will come to my father's res- 
cue. And do thou, my good Clara, return to 
my mother, — tell her what has happened, and 
where I am going. Go, Clara ; console her, and 
tell her that I Vill not return without Melctal — 
I will perish or I will save my father: — thou 
must support my mother instead of me." He 
said, and, instantly departing, > he walked with 
hurried steps out of the city. Clara took im- 
mediately the road to TelFs cottage, where the 
aged Henry, and the virtuous Edmea, far from 
their children, and ignorant what had become 
of them, were consuming the time in fruitless 
anxiety. Clara, who arrived pale, terror-struck, 
and bathed in tears, only redoubled Edmea's 
alarm. She rose, and running to meet her, 
cried out, " Gemmi I oh I what is become of 
Gemmi ?" 

" He is alive I he is at liberty," replied Clara 
immediately, as she rushed into the arms of her 
blind old grandfather. She embraced him, then 
Sdmea, and with a broken voice she told them 
all that the cruel Gesler had done ; how she 
and Gemmi had been taken from their prison 
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into his presence-— and the horrible trial to 
which the father and son had been exposed. 
She knew not the event, except that William 
was in chains, and that Gemmi was gone to 
find Melctal and implore him to assist his 
father. Tell was threatened with death, — so 
the Governor had sworn. 

At this account £dmea*s heart failed, and she 
fell almost senseless into the seat which she had 
quitted. The blind old man, almost distracted, 
began to utter loud lamentations. He desk-ed 
that his son might come to him— that he might 
fight by his side, and die in the attempt^ or 
rescue Tell. 

Clara quitted the old man, and soothed £d- 
mea, but her efforts were hardly sufficient to 
console both these unhappy beings. 

At last, after the first moments of such deep 
and piercing grief, the old Melctal, recovering 
at once his reason, his courage, and his pru- 
dence, seized both the hands of Edmea, and 
pressing them to his heart, " Weep not, oh I my 
virtuous friend," said he ; " let us not lose in 
tears the time which may be precious to us if 
we employ it. Gemmi is gone to Underwalden. 
A few hours will bring him to my son. I kno«[ 
Melctal ; this very night I am certain that h« ' 
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and his friends will take the road to Altorff. 
To«morrow by daybreak he will be there, and 
he will attempt every exploit to save William. 
But his friends, so few in number, will be un- 
equal to the enterprise. I have friends in Al- 
torff, — I will go myself and rouse their courage ; 
I will inspire them with ardour. They shall 
guide me into the market-place, by the first 
dawn of day ; they shall lead me into the midst 
of the people. There will I speak ; there will I 
show the wounds still fresh which the cruel 
Gesler has inflicted upon me. I will point to 
these empty sockets whence my eyes have been 
torn by his ferocious orders. My old age, my 
grey head, my clothes still smeared with blood, 
the tears of my helpless grandchild will aid my 
words. I hope — I am certain, that the people 
wiU be moved to avenge my wrongs. They will 
increase the number of those friends who will 
already have followed me. My son and yours 
shall join us, and, finding a troop ready to fight 
with theirs, they will attack the fortress. I 
will plunge into the thickest of the battle, to 
encourage our brave soldiers ; I will cry out to 
them Vengeance I I will fill the air with this 
word, and with the names of our country and of 
Liberty I And, if I am unable to follow them, 
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they shall carry me, they shall bear me to thy 
husband, whom we will restore to thy arms. — 
Yes ! I do not doubt of success ; God, who in- 
spires me with courage, already promises victory 
to my efforts. Come, my daughter, let us go 
this instant. Come, give me my stick, and 
lend me also the support of thy arm. The 
night draws on : come, the night will be our 
best safeguard." 

" I approve thy project," Edmea replied, 
" and I will myself be your guide ; but before 
we set out, deign to listen to me, and give me 
thy advice. I have long known, though not 
from my husband, that he has formed a plan to 
rescue his country. His secret journeys into 
Schwitz, Underwalden, and Urseren ; the store 
of arms which he has concealed, his absence at 
night, and the deep thought that his counte- 
nance betrayed, have long convinced me that 
William is at the head of a conspiracy which 
these three Cantons have formed against our 
tyrants. I know not who are the other chiefs, 
but that there are others I cannot doobt, 
nor that they have appointed a time for ac- 
tion, and agreed upon a signal among them- 
selves. What this signal is I know not, but I 
was struck, as by a flash of lightning, the other 
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daj, by a word that escaped from my husband. 
This word, and some others of the same kind, 
have made me suspect — ^have made me believe, 
that the signal agreed upon is to light a pile of 
wood on the summit of this mountain. To raise 
such a pile to-night would require more time, 
and greater strength than belongs to us ; and 
yet a secret voice has told me, that if by any 
means we could raise such a flame, the friends 
of my husband, mistaking it for his own signal, 
would hasten to his rescue. Advise me, Melctal. 
Even my weak hand might set Are to the hut 
we dwell in. It is on the highest part of the 
mountain, and would make a flame that could 
be seen by all the inhabitants of the three Can- 
tons. And of what value is my house, or all 
that I possess, compared with my husband's 
safety ? If I save his life, thy cottage will re- 
ceive us ; if he perish, one tomb will suflice 
for us both." 

She finished, and old Melctal approved her 
scheme ; upon which Edmea, seizing a bundle 
of dry branches, lighted it in the hearth, threw 
the blazing wood around her, and, stirring it 
with her own hand, saw without regret her 
child's cradle and the nuptial bed enveloped in 
flames. Then, when she was certain that the 
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fire could not be extinguished, she took hold of 
her aged friend's arm, who leaned likewise upon 
Clara; and, descending their steep mountain, 
they walked on towards AltoriF. 

They reached the city, in which terror had 
caused a deep silence : — ^no sound was heard by 
the old man, the fond wife, and the unhappy 
child, as they proceeded to knock at the door 
of one of their friends. Meanwhile the flame 
which Edmea's hands had kindled, rose rapidly 
till it reached the straw by which the cottage 
was thatched. The roof caught fire, and die 
sparkling straw increased the brightness of the 
flame, which, throwing a vast light all around, 
might be seen far and near. Verner saw it in 
Schwitz— the impatient Melctal, whom Gemmi 
had not yet reached, leaped with joy at the 
sight — and Furst, in the mountains of Urseren, 
doubted not that Tell, at the head of the brave 
inhabitants of Altorff, was expecting him to 
obey his signal. 

These three chiefs armed themselves almost 
at the same instant ; left their dwellings to se^ 
out their faithful followers, and rouse them in 
the name of Liberty I Their friends, awakenii^: 
from sleep, seized their arms, assembled in 
lence, and formed into battalions. From t1 
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different quarters, at the same hour, these three 
chieftains began their march to Altorff, followed 
by troops who made up for want of numbers by 
their courage and resolution to die or deliver 
their country. 

All pressed forward with impatience. They 
dreaded lest the snows, the torrents, the un- 
tracked roads, should retard their march, and 
occasion them to arrive too late at the fort 
— at that gloomy fortress which they have re- 
solved to attack and to conquer, along with the 
tyrant. 

But Gesler, whose fears never slumbered, 
alarmed at the signs of revolt which he had wit- 
nessed in the multitude, fearing to lose his pri- 
soner, and trembling for his own safety, had 
already taken measures of which one alone was 
sufficient to disappoint his brave enemies. To- 
wards the close of that very day, considering 
that the fort, crowded with soldiers, had not 
provisions enough for a long siege ; fearing, not 
that so strong a citadel should be taken, but 
that its communication with the rest of the 
army might be cut off, he called Sarnem to hiip 
to give him this new order. 

<* My friend,*' he said to him, " I shall leave 
IjSaa place, where thou shalt command in my ab- 
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sence, and my brave soldiers shall obey thy 
voice alone. I am going to seek fresh reinforce- 
ments, to awe a vile people and punish their in- 
solent murmurs. I shall bring a force that will 
soon overwhelm a slavish race. Cause a great 
boat to be in readiness for me, into which thou 
shalt put the rash WiUiam as soon as the shades 
of night descend. Let him be loaded with 
irons, and guarded by fifty chosen soldiers; I 
myself will conduct him to the strong tower of 
Kusnach, at the other end of the lake of Lu- 
cerne. There he shall remain, more secure than 
he could be on this spot, till, returning with 
fresh troops to AltorfF, I can teach its inhabit- 
ants, by his lingering torments, what they would 
gain by daring to insult their Governor." 

Samem, proud of being chosen to command 
instead of Gesler, hastened to obey his orders. 
The boat was soon ready ; fifty chosen archers 
were quickly led by Samem himself to the gate 
of TelPs dungeon. 

The hero, scarcely able to move under the 
heavy weight of his irons, was placed under the 
guard of these bowmen ; who led him, as 80<m 
as night had spread her veil over the earth, in 
silence towards the shore. Gesler, who had 
arrived there alone and in disguise, awaited thenb 
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with impatience. He caused the captive to be 
thrown to the bottom of the boat, and placing 
the archers round him, he seated himself at the 
prow; then lavishing wine and money on the 
soldiers, tliey stole away unperceived from the 
shore. 

The boat flew across the waves ; the air was 
pure, the water calm, and the stars shone 
brightly in the heavens. A slight gale arose 
from the south, that aided the efforts of the 
rowers, and tempered the severity of the cold, 
which at that season would otherwise have been 
rendered insupportable by the night air, and the 
ices in the neighbourhood of the lake. 

Every thing favoured Gesler's wishes : having 
crossed the narrow length of the first lake of 
the four Cantons, he directed the boat towards 
Brummen, in order to cross the strait, which 
would conduct him into the second lake. Tell 
all this time overpowered by his irons, and lying 
on the ground in the midst of his guards dis- 
tinguished on the left shore the desert rocks of 
Grutti, and the cavern in which the evening be- 
fore he and his friends had planned the liberty 
of his country. 

At this sight, and the recollections it brought, 
courage failed, his eyes were suffused with 
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tears of which he was ashamed. Stifling them 
instantly, and turning away his head, he looked 
up towards Heaven, which appeared to have 
abandoned him. At that very moment, he saw 
on the side of Altorff a red and streaming light, 
which increased as he looked, till it rose at last 
in a long column above Uri. His heart bounded 
at the sight ; but he could not comprehend how 
this signal could be given since he had confided 
the secret to no one. Doubtful of some mistake, 
he looked again, and was convinced that this 
flame proceeded from the mountain on which 
his cottage stood. He thanked Heaven for it 
without yet knowing if it were a blessing or not; 
— ^he thought not for a moment that this event 
might save his life, but that it might give free- 
dom to his country ; and this thought made him 
forget his own danger. 

Gesler and his creatures beheld this flame 
likewise. They pointed it out to each other 
with amazement ; but, attributing it to accident) 
they soon ceased to feel concern for a misfor- 
tune that could only affect their enemies. Gesler, 
impatient for the end of the voyage, urged on 
his rowers, and bade them redouble their efforts. 

The boat steered westward, passed the strait, 
and glided into the deepest waters of the dan- 
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gerous lake of Underwalden. There, on a sud- 
den, the south wind ceased to favour the rapid 
veflsel. The north and the west winds disturbed 
the tranquillity of the air. The north wind, 
sending storms before it, stirred up the waves 
into mountains, and carried them roaring to the 
side of the vessel ; where they broke, and by 
redoubling their attacks, forced it to yield to 
their violence. Forsaking its path in spite of 
the efforts of the rowers, it flew sideways to- 
wards the coast, while the west wind bringing 
clouds, hoar frost, and snow, covered the sky as 
with a funeral veil ; spread darkness over the 
waters ; and striking the faces and hands of the 
rowers with icy darts, forced them to row more 
feebly, and, obliging them to hold down their 
eyes, concealed from them the sight of their 
danger. The boat was soon filled with ice and 
abundance of snow ; and this cruel wind op- 
posing its progress, combated the north wind 
which attacked it towards the side, and, forcing 
it rapidly to turn on its keel, kept it suspended 
on the foaming waves : then, abandoning it for 
^time, threatened to hurl it to the bottom of 
the lake I 

The pale and terrified soldiers, not doubting 
t^at death was near, fell on their knees to im- 
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plore the aid of that God whom they had so 
long forsaken. The base Gesler, more cowardly 
than the. rest, went from one boatman to ano- 
ther, promising them all his treasures if they 
would give him hopes of saving his life. Sullen 
and motionless, they answered him only by their 
silence. Tears, the disgraceful tears of weak- 
ness and cowardice, bathed for the first time the 
eyes of the fierce Gesler. Certain that his end 
drew near, neither his riches nor his power, his 
tortures nor his assassins, could secure him 
from a watery grave. He wept, he wished for 
life, and lost his thirst for blood. 

Tell, tranquil where he was first laid, and far 
less disturbed by the cries of the soldiers, the 
noise of the waves, or the roaring of the un- 
chained Boreas, th'an he had been on perceiving 
the cavern of Grutti — Tell awaited death, con- 
sidering only the adyant^e which his country 
might obtain by the death of the tyrant. 

He was listening with silent contempt to the 
groans and lamentations of Gesler, when one of 
the boatmen suddenly addressed himself to 
Gesler in these words : '< We cannot steer the 
boat any longer among the waves; the north 
wind threatens to drive it immediately on 8hore» 
where it must split on the rock. There is only 
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one man, the most renowned, the most expert 
in all the Cantons in braving the storms of the 
lakes, who can save us from instant death. This 
man is here — ^he lies in this boat loaded with 
thy fetters. Choose, Gesler, choose quickly be- 
tween death and his freedom." 

Gesler shuddered at this speech. Even in his 
cowardly soul, his hatred of Tell combated with 
the love of life ; he hesitated — ^he did not reply ; 
but the prayers, the murmurs of the soldiers and 
the boatmen, who implored him to save his and 
their own lives by giving liberty to his prisoner, 
the fear of being disobeyed if he should refuse^ 
and the increasing rage of the tempest, deter- 
mined at last the wavering Gesler. *^ Strike off 
his fetters," said he ; "1 pardon all his crimes, 
and grant him his life and his liberty, on condi- 
tion that his skill shall bring us safe into port." 

The soldiers and sailors hastened to set Tell 
at Uberty ; his irons fell off — he rose, and with- 
out speaking a word, seized the rudder. Guid- 
ing the boat with his hand as a child bends 
at his will the wand that he plays with, he 
opposed the prow of the vessel to both winds, 
and thus dividing their force, he kept it equally 
halimced. Just then profiting by a moment's 
calm, he rushed like lightning from the prow to 
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the Stern, kept the boat in the direction which 
alone could save it, made the boatmen take their 
oars once more, and, directing their labours, 
advanced, in spite of the winds and the waves, 
into the strait through which he wished to return. 
The darkness prevented Gesler from perceiving 
that he was going back to the place from whence 
he began his voyage. 

William continued his course ; night was 
nearly over, but they were once more in the 
lake of Uri. He saw the expiring flame of the 
signal given on the mountain of Altdrff. This 
light was his guiding star ; he had long known 
the lake, and avoided its dangerous rocks, though 
he approached the shore which bordered on the 
Canton of Schwitz. He thought of Verner, and 
was certain that he must already be on his 
march, and that the 'snow which covered the 
roads would oblige him to keep close to the lake- 
side. With this feeble hope, he steered the 
boat along, and, to increase the terror of Gesler 
and his soldiers, seemed to be ignorant where 
the tempest had carried them. 

At last the east began to grow red, and the 
storm to abate at the approach of dawn. The 
daylight discovered to Tell the rocks near t^ ' 
Altorff, before the dreaded tyrant had time t«i ; 
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recognize them. William steered towards them 
with greater velocity. Gesler, whose cruelty 
returned as the danger grew less, watched Tell 
with gloomy frowns. He wished, but had not 
yet courage to chain him again. His soldiers 
and sailors soon perceived where they were, and 
informed the Governor, who, approaching Tell 
: with anger, demanded in a terrible voice, <^ why 
he had rowed the boat back to AltorfP? " 

William without replying, pushed the boat 
against a rock very near to the shore, and seiz- 
ing hastily the bow and arrow which one of the 
guards held in his hand, darted like lightning 
from the boat to the rock, over which he bound- 
ed like the wild chamois, and leaped from it to 
another rock which was nearer to the shore. 
This he climbed with a firm step, and stood on 
the summit like the eagle of the Alps, which 
rests its wing among the clouds, and surveys 
with piercing eyes the flocks of the valley. 

The astonished Governor uttered a cry of fury 
and of rage ; he commanded his men to land in- 
stantly and surround the rock on which he saw 
I the hero. They obeyed ; the archers descended, 
I and had already bent their bows. Gesler, march- 

ii ing along with them, wished that their united 
arrows might drink the life-blood of his heroic 
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enemy. Tell was prepared for them — ^he stop- 
ped, he showed himself only to draw on the 
enemy ; he suffered this armed hody to approach 
till they were within reach o£ his deadly arrow. 
Then looking sternly at Gesler, he fixed his ar- 
row in the string, and, aiming at the tjrrant's 
heart, he hent his bow. The weapon, whistling 
as it flew, made its way through the heart of 
Gesler, who fell vomiting black blood, and stam- 
mering out his hatred and his rage. 

While he breathed out his atrocious soul in 
curses, Tell had already disappeared. Lighter 
than the fawn, he rushed from the summit of 
the rock ; he ran, he flew over the ice ; he 
gained and crossed the solitary paths that led 
to Altorffl He soon discovered in the snow 
the fresh traces of the footsteps made by Ver- 
ner*8 friends, whom he had conducted that very 
night from Schwitz. Following these traces, he 
soon approached them, and his ear was struck 
with tumult, cries, and the clashing sound of 
arms. He flew to the market-place^ and found 
it fUl,— occupied by three battalions of heroes. 
Verner, at the head of the warriors fiwtt 
Schwitz, was eager to secure the city 
before the attack upon the fort. Furst, with 
brave troop of Uri, desired to be placcfd at 
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most dangerous post. Melctal, with the brave 
men of Underwalden, raisiag his battle-axe in the 
air, cried out ;loudIy for the assault. Gemnai 
was at his side* Armed with a long spear, he 
uttered th0 :BaiiM of WilM»n, and, calling on 
the soldiers to rescue his father, he pointed to 
the distant prison in which he believed that he 
was still immured. The aged Henry and £d- 
mea, mixing with the brave soldiers, went from 
rank to rank, from troop to troop, urging them 
on to the attack. 

All at once William appeared in the midst 
of the battalions. A general cry is heard and 
re-echoed among the mountains. A deep si- 
lence followed. All waited TeU's orders, and 
would be guided by him alone. 

" My friends," cried the hero, " Gesler is no 
more I This bow, this hand, has punished him 
as his crimes deserved. I left his body lying 
on the shores of the lake, surrounded by his vile 
attendants, whom fear has already put to flight. 
Our country is revenged, but it is not yet free. 
It will not be free as long as there remains a 
single stone of that fortress which is so odious 
mour sigh. Let us attack that dreadful for- 
tress, the only hope, the only resource of the 
fierce Ailstrians. Let our three troops ascend 
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together, and let the bravest begin the attack." 
He said, and, seizing with his left hand the 
standard of Uri, grasped with his right a battle- 
axe, and rushed towards the mountain. Furst 
and his troop followed closely. The men of 
Schwitz, commanded by Vemer, rushed on with 
impetuosity. Melctal and those of Underwal- 
den were already half-way up the mountain; 
and Gemmi was at his father's side, 

Sarnem was prepared to receive them. A 
cloud of darts and arrows fell instantly from the 
ramparts. The besiegers despised their arrows ; 
they continued their ascent, without deigning 
to notice them. They gained the foot of the 
battlements. Then the terrible Samem, by a 
signal to his men, caused masses of rock and 
stones to be flung from the ramparts, folk>wed. 
by boiling pitch and oil* The heroes of th^j 
three Cantons were struck down on all sidefr. 
The oil consumed them under their clothes;' 
they expired in dreadful ironies. They bit the' 
rock, and uttered piercing cries : but these their 
latest cries were for Liberty ! In the midst 
their dying anguish, they called upon their 
panions to march over their bodies, and make 
them ladders to reach the top of the rampart 

The Austrians insulted their misery :- 
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nem, looking down from the battlements, laugh- 
ed at their fruitless toil. His presence gave 
double fury to his soldiers; his couri^e pro- 
longed this dreadful attack. 

William, in the midst of the dying and the 
dead, maintained his usual intrepidity; but all 
at once, alarmed at the slaughter among his 
soldiers, he paused, and calling to Melctal, he 
blamed his own rashness in having ventured 
upon a single attack. He entreated, he com- 
manded his friend to leave the scene of action, 
and to lead off his brave men to make another 
attempt towards the east, while he andVerner 
would redouble their fury to prevent Sarnem 
from noticing this movement. 

Melctal obeyed ; William and Yemer renewed 
their signals, uttered still louder cries, and kept 
Samem and his soldiers occupied in resisting 
this fresh assault. Meanwhile Melctal and his 
followers flew towards the east gate, which they 
found feebly defended by a slight guard. Melc- 
tal struck it with his battle-axe — he called for 
fire — ^the gate was burnt down, and Melctal 
rushed in. He entered the fort along with the 
I men of Underwalden. All yielded to their va- 
[ lour — fled^ or perished. Sarnem, engaged in 
[fighting against Tell, heard the cry of the flying, 

[ 

\ 
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and that of the conquerors. Turning round to 
meet them, he saw Melctal. Rapid as the thun- 
der, Melctal with one stroke of his axe cleaved 
in two his odious head, and advancing to the 
battlements, waved his hand, and shouted far 
victory I William soon joined him ; and the 
standard of Uri waved triumphantly at the top 
of this dreadful fort I 

William, Melctal, and Vemer, standing on 
the dead bodies of their enemies, rendered to 
God their devout thanksgivings, and returned 
the acclamations of the people whom they had 
delivered. 

The fort was soon cleared of the dead bodies 
by which it was strewed. The inhabitants of 
the three Cantons pressed round their chiefs, 
and carried them into the midst of the people of 
Altorff, who assembled from all parts to behold 
their deliverers, and confide to their genius, 
their courage, and their wisdom, the defence of 
their liberty. 

But William conmianded silence; — ^he spake 
to them as follows : 

" Citizens I you are free ; but this freedom so 
precious, is still more difficult to preserve than 
to conquer. Courage will suffice to acquire, boti 
to keep it, demands austere, never-failing, in* 
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vincible integrity I You must beware of the pride 
of victory I Beware, above all, how you flatter 
those who have gained it with you. You speak 
already of making us your chiefs : but the re- 
ward I seek for my labours, the sole desire of 
my heart, is to rank with my fellow-soldiers — is 
to share oncie more that equality, which has the 
purest, sweetest charm for republican hearts. 
In a republic, my friends, we are all useful to 
each other ; but woe to the man who thinks we 
cannot exist without him I Woe to the people 
who do not punish such presumption I 

" Assemble together, that you may consult 
with deliberation on your true interests and your 
future plans. 

" Make laws ; for what will become of you 
without laws ? And what is liberty but subjec- 
tion to wise laws ? Preserve the purity of your 
manners; let them become even more severe. 
Liberty cannot exist without virtue. As for me, 
my fellow-citizens, J demand, I will accept from 
you only the title of brother, and the right of 
combating along with you.— Prepare for fresh 
struggles. Remember that the Emperor wiU 
strive to recover the sceptre we have broken. 
Prepare to resist him I Prepare for battle. Rely 
upon God and your own valour ; but summon 
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the rest of the Cantons to share your victory. 
Either I am deceived, or they will gladly obey 
your call ; then with your united labour, virtue, 
and courage, you will form a republic which 
will become the terror and admiration of all 
Europe. 

<^ Then kings will court your alliance as an 
honour, and will believe themselves invincible 
when they have the Swiss for their defenders. 
Then, while you enjoy the glory of being valiant 
and wise, you will prefer, that of being happy 
and free I" 

He said, and all the people applauded him. — 
They proceeded immediately to the choice of 
Magistrates. Tell, Vemer, and Melctal, once 
more become simple citizens, received for their 
recompense a^ crown of oak. 

They returned to their former peacefiil lives, 
and their names are preserved in the history of a 
people who have resisted for two hundred years 
the efPorts of the Empire, and founded their 
liberties on their victories. 
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PREFACE. 



Kotzebue's Travels to Italy through the 
Tyrol, The Edinburgh Annual Register for Id 10, 
The Life of Hofer translated from the German 
by Charles Henry Hall, Esq. and a few notices 
from other publications, have furnished the ma- 
terials of the foUowing- little Work. The me- 
moirs of Hofer here given may, therefore, be 
deemed authentic in all the leading particulars. 

The smaller incidents, which form the con- 
necting links between important dircumstances, 
were imagined by the Author— -imagined, not as 
^ baseless fabrics" of fancy, but as the natural 
and most probable events that must have oc- 
curred, under such circumstances, to such per- 
sonages. Every trait of character, or expres- 
sion of feeling, is grounded, or arises from the 
facts given in one or other of the above publi- 
cations. 

In common justice to Hofer, it is earnestly 
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requested, whoever reads, or has read his Xife, 
as given by his German biographer, will also 
read the account of him given in the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register for 1810, commencing at 
page 640. 

The German work is supposed to have been 
written by Baron Hormajr, who was high in 
command before Hofer was called from an infe- 
rior situation to be Supreme Chief, by the united 
voice of his countr3rmen. Horma3nr may, there- 
fore, be considered to have written under the 
influence of some feelings of jealousy at the ele- 
vation of a man once his inferior. These feel* 
ings may be traced throughout his puMicadon, 
and must prevent entire belief of many of his 
remai'ks. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register seems to 
have published an account from public docu* 
ments ; documents which may therefore be re- 
lied on with more confidence. 

The candid reader will compare these ao 
counts, and find that aU the fautSy in both to* 
lumes, are favourable to the character and con- 
duct of Hofer; and that, even in the German 
work, the only unfavourable parts are given aa 
insinuations, suppositions, hearsay evidence- 
See note page 148 of the Life : ** He i» said 
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to have caused his initials to he stamped on a 
new coin." This is hearsay evidence. In full 
contradiction of it, see a fact stated in the Re- 
gister in these words : <' He struck money bear- 
ing the Tyrolese eagle on one side, crowned 
with laurels ; and on the other the value of the 
coin, with the words — ' According to the Con- 
vention,— 1809.' " 

In the Life he is accused of inaction, page 
154. A note in the same work, three pages 
farther, 157, by giving his spirited answer, to 
Lefebvre, proves that he must have been ac- 
tively employed, collecting those forces with 
which he soon afterwards drove Lefebvre before 
him. 

Numerous other instances might be given to 
vindicate the conduct of Hofer. These hints 
may arouse the candid reader to discover them 
for himself. 

The intelligent translator of the German work 
candidly remarks in his preface : — " I certainly 
was not without suspicion that, in more than one 
instance, the fame of Hofer has been sacrificed 
by the writer (of his Life) to that of his more 
fortunate rival, Hormayr." 

Be it remembered, this " writer" was con- 
jectured to be Baron Hormayr himself I 
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It was once resolved to affix, in the margin of 
each page of the following work, the authority 
for each incident and each trait of character 
there given; but this was abandoned as unne- 
cessary, after the assertion that this ** Life may 
be deemed authentic in all leading particulars." 

Many passages are given in the precise words 
of the writer quoted, and not one public action 
inserted but upon authority. 

In the scenes of private life only the Author 
has sometimes taken the liberty of finding words 
and expression for what was spoken and thought 
The old father is the only person introduced 
who is not named in one or other of the pub- 
lications. 
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Ttbojl I thou shield of Austria I justly dost 
thou merit that name. Thy sheltering, inac- 
cessible mountains, thy firm and valiant sons, 
present an impregnable front to the invading 
foe, a safe refuge to the confiding friend. Thy 
long-withdrawing vales, smiling in peace and 
plenty, and guarded by snow-clad Alps fi'owning 
in towering grandeur, are worthy of the inha- 
bitants they own — a hardy race, calm and gra- 
cious as their own tranquil vales in peace; in 
war, stem and lofly as their own rugged and 
aspiring mountains. Prompt and invincible in 
defensive warfare, the only warfare rational 
creatures should wage, thy brave sons, O Tyrol I 
uncursed by ambition, untouched by the desire 
of conquest, rush not uncalled upon offensive 
war. Content with their own domain, they seek 
BO &rther acquisition; loving peace, they re- 
igtSfCt that of their neighbours ; and, whilst guard- 
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ing their own feeedoniy spread their protecting 
barrier over Austria's plains. 

Land of the mountain and the vale I let a 
stranger-hand depict thy varied surface. Here, 
rich in woods and corn-fields; there, in meads 
and vineyards. Now the eye wanders over 
plains, where the soft azure blossoms of the flax 
wave amidst its own bright grassy verdure ; now 
it rests on vast plantations of the Indian weed, 
whose tall stems and spreading foliage depict a 
mimic forest. Now it pauses on the graceful 
clumps of mulberry-trees, whose leaves nourish 
the beauteous tribes of silkworms ; now expati- 
ates on flaunting orchards, gay with Spring's 
bloom or Autumn's fruits. Deep in the shel- 
tered valley, the village peeps from its woody 
coverture; the little hamlet smiles tranquil by 
the clear river's brink; liie lone chalet uprears 
its simple roof on the rocky cliff, or by the 
mountain's side, or in the sheltered nook. 

The expanded lake spreads its wide bosom, 
bounded by woodlands, pastures, bushy dells 
and dingles, and smooth sloping lawns, thicklj 
decked by farms, and cots, and villages. Thence 
issues the river, at first gently flowing, 90tBt 
foaming over rocks, and rushing down the nMWi<^; 
tain's side, — its rapid wave, again tranquillici4?s 
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meanders calmly through the lowly vale. At 
the foot of Alpine heiglits, the trickling moun- 
tain-rills imite, and form a stream, which, pass- 
ing forward, receives the tribute of brooks and 
rivulets ; and thus swollen to a river, majesti- 
cally flows through the plain, and washes the 
edifices of the city, bearing on its bosom the 
bounding bark and stately vessel. Thus the 
Inn, a turf-bound rivulet in the Innthal, flows 
a noble stream through Innspruck, and thence 
passing out of Tyrol, crosses Bavaria, and 
falls into the Danube at Passau. Rich fields 
and forests lie on its banks, whilst here and there 
the ruins of a fort or castle frown in shattered 
majesty upon the summit of some rugged preci- 
pice. Rows of chestnut-trees border the roads, 
whilst the craggy pinnacles of the Brenner, the 
loftiest of the Tjrolese Alps, form a stately 
ridge behind the city of Innspruck, a frame wor- 
thy of the picture it incloses. 

Whilst the playful kid and bounding goat 
browse on the cliffs, and spring from point to 
point, the dark woods are tenanted by bears, 
wolves, and foxes. Extensive glaciers lie a short 
fide from Innspruck, so that the wanderer who 
. hares all the bloom of summer in tlie valley, 
^ can in a few hours transport himself to all the 
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Sterility of winter. Glaciers have been finelj 
described as the turn tdtuous waves of ocean sud- 
denly frozen — a wide undulated expanse of ice» 
bounded by majestic mountains capped with 
snow — ^the white glittering level, here and there 
broken by dark points of rock, arising sharp 
and sterile amid the frost-bound motionless sea. 
A few wild birds sometimes flit across the rude 
icy desert, their cry the only sound that breaks 
the awful stillness, save when the tempest low- 
ers, and the caves and rocks receive or oppose 
the howling blast — save when the thunder roars, 
and the stupendous mountains ec^o the awful 
sounds— now near, now distant — appfotu^hing, 
receding, and dying away in the far valley. 

Such the country — ^What then the people? 
— ^worthy surely of the interesting land they in- 
habit. 
. It was a saying of the Emperor Maximilian, 
<< That the Tyrol was like a peasant's irptk, 
coarse indeed, but right warm.'' 

In every invasion of foreign force, the Tyro* 
lese distinguished themselves by their courage 
and patriotism, and by their devotion to the 
house of Austria. Even women and chUdiM 
joined their husbands and fathers in protecting.' 
their native land. The Bavarians have been ffiA 

1 
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peatedly foiled in their attempts on the T^^rol ; 
and) in 17 74, the Ffench allies of Prussia were 
completely routed by those ^hardy mountaineers* 
The princes of Austria, witlr the title of Counts 
of Tyrol, appear to have governed this brave 
and generous people with mildness and good po- 
licy; for we have a delightful picture of the 
state of this country previous to the late revo- 
lution of France. 

The Tyrol, bounded on the west by Switzer- 
land, has much similitude to that enchanting 
country, in the character of its inhabitants, and 
^e peculiarities of its landscapes. An ardent 
love of liberty — a spirit of hardy independence, 
frankness, loyalty — a serious but cheerful de- 
meanour — these are the leading traits that dis- 
tinguish the Tyrolese equally with the Swiss. 
They have also a national melody peculiar to 
themselves; and the wild deep notes of these 
Alpine shepherds, as they wander amid their 
rock-bound valleys, are echoed by the herdsmen 
roving on the towering mountain's brow. Snow- 
clad Alps stretch their proud summits in every 
direction, and in every direction inclose smiling 
vales enriched with hamlets and cottages. 

The Tyrolese employ the summer in rear- 
ing silkworms — in pursuing the chase, (their 
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favourite occupation, and one which assists to 
render them most admirable marksmen) — in 
cultivating the vine, the maize, hemp, flax, and 
tobacco. T^lien the business of their own rural 
domain is finished, some of them wander to 
other lands to earn a humble subsistence. These 
roving groups are oflen seen beguiling the fa- 
tigues of travelling with the sounds of the hurdy- 
gurdy, each rambler carrying his knapsack and 
his little hoard of oaten bread. By the winter 
every scattered family is again collected in its 
sheltered cot, and the rigours of that gloomy 
season are forgotten amidst the occupations of 
domestic life. Spinning, knitting, embroidery, 
employ the women, while the turning lathe and 
other manly labours 6ccupy the men. These 
domestic occupations, which draw and keep to- 
gether the members of families, appear evidently 
to ameliorate the human character, and to che- 
rish the social and kindly feelings ; for wherever 
they are prevalent, there the better virtues 
dwell. Amid the -^ice-bound solitudes of Tyrol, 
the Alpine guarded vdleys of Switzerland, the 
' long dark nights of Iceland, we hear of much 
social virtue and diffused knowledge. Legis- 
lators would do well to look to these striking 
facts, and, in their decrees, countenance what- 
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ever shall endear home to the beings they de- 
sire to benefit. 

The isolated situation of their chalets and 
villages obliges the T3rrole8e to exert their inge- 
nuity and labour to supply all their own wants. 
Hence much mechanical skill is often displayed 
by these industrious mountaineers; and their 
cabins are seldom deficient in whatever con- 
duces to the comfort of existence. The wide 
mountain streams, dashing from cliff to cliff, 
are guided to turn the mill, and irrigate the soil. 
The stones torn from the towering rock, are 
fashioned into statues to grace their churches 
and private sanctuaries. That these pieces of 
sculpture are sometimes completed with extra- 
ordinary skill and elegance, is proved by the 
remark of a modern traveller, Kotzebue, who 
says that there is a stone in the Cabinet of An- 
tiquities at Paris, so exquisitely cut by Pichler, 
a native of Tyrol, that the first connoisseur in 
antiquities, Winkelman, was so completely de- 
ceived, that he wrote a treatise on it, and had a 
copper-plate engraving made of it, feeling con- 
fident it was of ancient workmanship. 

Other travellers also speak with high com- 
mendation of Pierre Arick, as the first geogra- 
pher in Germany Pierre Arick, a simple 

l3 
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Tyrolese herdsman I Numerous other instances 
might be given of superior talent and superior 
skill displayed by the natives of the Tyrol ; but 
it is impossible to know their character and the 
habits of their life, without judging that perfec- 
tion in some art or science must oflen be the 
result. A spirit of freedom and independence, 
and the constant view of magnificent mountain- 
scenery, must engender high heroic thoughts; 
and the constant exertion of invention and in- 
dustry must give the mechanical power of em- 
bodying those thoughts in grand or beautiful 
designs. 

In one of the proclamations, issued in 1809 
by the Archduke John to the Tyrolese, he re- 
minds them that the Tyrol was called << the 
shield of Austria** by the Emperor Maximilian 
I. ; and that Charles V. of renowned memory, 
still more emphatically named it << the heart of 
Austria.** 

The peace and happiness of these brave moun- 
taineers had been more than once invaded, and, 
by their loyalty and valour, had been more than 
once defended and preserved. In ]?805 the 
united forces of France and Bavaria were sue 
cessfully opposed by the Tyrolese; but in the 
peace that followed, the emperor of Austria 
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yielded the Tyrol to the demand of the Cor- 
sican Usurper, who, after draining it of all 
the wealth he could wrench from it, made over 
the unhappy province to his vassal the King of 
Bavaria. 

The T3rrole8e, justly indignant at this hase 
and cruel transaction, were farther goaded to 
desperation hy the rapacious measures of their 
new sovereign. The Prince of Bavaria, disloyal 
to the imperial house of Germany, and treacher- 
ous to his former fellow-suhjects the Tyrolese, 
acted as the tyrant rather than the monarch of 
his unjustly acquired dominion. New imposi- 
tions were daily levied and cruelly extorted, an- 
cient laws abolished, and freedom and independ- 
ence diminished and fettered by fresh enact- 
ments. The churches were robbed, and public 
edifices destroyed or sold. The people were 
everywhere treated with the most unfeeling 
brutality; the women insulted, and the men 
defied. 

For three years the Tyrolese endured these 
manifold injuries with a stern and gloomy com- 
posure, arising from their anticipation of the 
proper moment of revenge. It was the lull of 
the tempest mustering its forces to burst forth 
with deadly and concentrated strength. The 
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impatiently desired moment arrived: Austria 
permitted an insurrection, and in an instant the 
Tyrol was in arms. 

As chie£ and director of these valorous bands, 
the name of Hofer is handed down to posterity 
in the annals of fame. Just when his country 
needed a guiding head and valiant arm, this 
hero started from his humble rank to rally the 
patriotic sons of Tyrol I Who was he ? — A sim- 
ple herdsman, and the son of a simple herds- 
man. Let us turn a moment from the bloody 
page of war, to trace the gentle and guileless 
history of this lowly mountaineer — of him who 
is named among the first of the small patriot 
band who planned, and for a whUe effected, the 
liberation of Tyrol. 

In the sheltered and beautiful valley* of 
Passeyr, Andreas Hofer drew his first breathf — 
the village of Sands his birth-place — the name 
of his mother, Marie Aignetleiterin. The dwell- 
ing of his father had often given shelter to the 
wearied and bewildered wanderer. Unlike the 
proud hotel or wretched auberge a£ other 

* This charming valley is so romantic, that it has been 
called the Tyrolean Switzerland, 
t 22d of November, 1767. 
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climes% the resting-places for travellers amid 
the hills and vales of T3T0I are generally the re- 
sidence of some respectable farmer, who, in ad- 
dition to his other rural duties, opens a hospita- 
ble door, where rest is most needed, to the tired 
and friendless pilgrim. 

Andreas Hofer, no doubt, pursued the plan of 
ready hospitality his father had adopted; and 
hence those unacquainted with his country and 
its customs have deemed him a common inn- 
keeper. It was not so; but, had it been so, 
the circumstance would have added to, rather 
than detracted from his merit. 

The education of Hofer had been superior to 
that usually given to persons in his rank of life. 
He spoke the Italian language fluently, and was 
universally respected for his piety, his honesty, 
and his loyalty. At an early age he distinguish- 
ed himself as one of the Tyrolese representatives 
in the Diet of 1790, where he appeared as the 
chosen deputy of the valley of Passeyr. In his 
youthful days, he had taken an active part in 
those valorous efforts by which the French and 
Bavarians were repeatedly opposed and defeat- 
ed; and for such his gallant services the £m- 

• See Richard Lassel's Voyage of Italy, 1670 ; Paris. 
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peror rewarded him with a gold medal of honour, 
and with the order of Maria Theresa. 

During the three terrible years of slavery, 
Hofer thrice appeared at the Court of Vienna, 
to represent the misery of his injured country- 
men, and to implore the aid of Austria to avenge 
their wrongs, or permission for them to emanci- ' 
pate themselves. 

Chosen by his valesmen to head them in 
every warlike enterprise, he had also been elect- 
ed by them to a post of magisterial dignity. 
Thus possessing pre-eminence of station, he re- 
solved also to demonstrate pre-eminence of 
merit: to demonstrcUe, not to display ; for, in 
all his actions, Hofer proved himself a man of 
singular modesty and humility. 

A knowledge of public affairs informed him 
of the season when an effort to recover the 
independence of his country might be most 
favourably made : a slight gleam of encourage- 
ment from Austria decided his movements. 

At this interesting moment, Hofer was in the 
prime of manhood, his form herculean, his eye 
dark and penetrating, his step firm and majestic 
Such were his attractions as a soldier. As a 
man and a commander, he possessed, with these 
military qualifications, others singularly adapted 
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to render him beloved and popular. His voice 
was soft and gracious, and calculated to inspire 
confidence and esteem ; whilst a singular ex- 
pression of benignity in his smile won every 
heart, and cheered every bosom. When en- 
gaged in the offices of devotion, he displayed 
the meek humility and resignation of a Chris- 
tian. " In every action,'' says the historian, 
^ his talents were as remarkable as his courage." 

His usual dress was that of his country — a 
dark green coat, the neck and part of the breast 
open ; a broad-brimmed green hat ; and a black 
girdle, to which appended his sword. In the 
field of battle, he was simply distinguished, as 
commander, by wearing a long heron's feather 
in his hat On days of festival and public re- 
joicing, he appeared with the gold medal of 
honour, and the cross of Maria Theresa hanging 
by a large golden chain upon his breast He 
had permitted his beard to grow ; and when on 
horseback, was especially considered a most 
imposing figure. 

Such was his tender and passionate attach- 
ment to his country, that a word relating to the 
prosperity of Tyrol, a reference to the persons 
or the fortunes of the House of Austria, would 
draw the ready tear to his dark eye, and render 
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him incapable of uttering a single word; al- 
though, according to the testimony of those 
who witnessed his fate, he acted under the most 
trying moments of selfish struggles — 

" Come un eroe Cristiano, e martire intrepido.*** 

During a short visit to Vienna, Hofer assisted 
in devising the spirited and able scheme for the 
restoration of his country to her legitimate so- 
vereign; a scheme which, though known to 
many was by none betrayed. 

Austria gave the signal of encouragement, 
and in an instant the Tyrol was in arms I Hofer, 
awaiting this signal, was devoting himself to 
social and domestic duties. It is easy to pic- 
ture his state : — His vine-clad dwelling placed 
beneath the mountains sheltering covert, sur- 
rounded by rural sheds and rural implements; 
his herds wandering in the home pasture, his 
flocks straying on the Alpine heights; a wife, 
a son, a daughter, perchance a grey-haired fa- 
ther, seated within his lowly cottage — that cot- 
tage, the scene where all the best affections (^ 
the human heart had been long exerted and en- 
joyed — where all its noblest duties had been 
long understood and fulfilled. Amid the storms 



* As a Christian hero, and an intrepid martyr. 
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of winter, haply some benighted traveller shared 
the comforts of the wiarm stove and hospitable 
meal, whilst near the lamp Hofer pursued in 
quiet, not sulleii silence, the labours of his lathe, 
and looked up only to smile a welcome to the 
stranger guest. By his side, his wife — let us 
name her Constance — plied the humming wheel, 
answering each speaking glance of her husband 
by looks of love and duty, and stopping her 
wheel to superintend domestic business ~ to dis- 
pense social comfort, to hear, and pity, and re- 
lieve a neighbour's plaints. The little ones, 
now at their grandsire's knee, now at their 
father's ; now kissing their mother's cheek, now 
kindly pressing the stranger's hand, and now 
tottering to the door, loaded with food or fuel 
for the imploring beggar. — The aged grandsire 
with a few silvery locks sprinkled on his high 
bold forehead, with loquacious earnestness 
amusing the guest with tales of other times, 
when Tyrol was free, and happy, and indepen- 
dent, under the sovereignty of her legitimate 
lords. Haply the old man would have inter- 
mingled in his tale some instances of his son's 
prowess and his son's glory, but that that mo- 
dest son would check with a glance, a blush, 
those effusions of garrulous old age. So of 
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Tyrol only could the veteran speak ; and as be 
narrated sad or inspiriting events, Constance 
would sighy and shudder, and look upon Hofer 
with tearful eyes ; whilst Hofer's flushing brow, 
and indignant start, and muttered imprecation, 
expressed the varied emotions pent up in his 
bosom. 

In summer, the evening sun would behold the 
assembled family beneath the shade of the dark 
chestnuts that embowered their cabin. It was 
the hour of rest and relaxation ; and the merry 
villagers would mark the hour by the mirthM 
music peculiar to their country, and by the light- 
hearted dance common to all rustic revelry. 
The gay sounds, floating on the gale, would 
reach the domestic group, and awaken social 
sympathy. The children frolicked to the well- 
known air ; and the old grandsire, to please 
them, would << frisk beneath the burden of four- 
score." The distaff would fall from the hand 
of Constance ; and, lost in tender musings, she 
would yield her softened soul to the full influ- 
ence of the peaceful moment. Meanwhile Hofer, 
calm, grave, and thoughtful, as he marked the 
sun descend in effulgent glory behind the Alpine 
heights, would ^aze in silence on those rude 
bulwarks of his country, and compute how many 
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times that orb must sink and rise, ere Freedom 
once again should smile on Tyrol. With folded 
arms, leaning on the majestic tree beneath 
whose spreading branches his family reposed, 
long meditating would Hofer stand, his coun- 
tenance faithfully expressing his mental abstrac- 
tion : — his lip curled high with disdain — his eye 
darting defiance; — the pallid hue of deep re- 
venge blanching his cheek — or the glowing 
warmth of generous passion mantling his brow. 
All around respected the silence of the moun- 
tain hero ; and not even a menial dared to in- 
terrupt his frequent musings. 

Suddenly, however, it was observed that these 
fits of abstraction had disappeared — that slow 
and heavy movements had given place to an 
unusual quickness of motion and a peculiar 
brightness of look. Constance observed this 
change in her husband with a prophetic anxiety 
of spirit. She did not dare to question ; for, 
though on his own afiairs Hofer had not one 
secret for his wife, yet on public matters he was 
strictly reserved, even to her. The early spring 
was showing its first tender buds, the storms of 
winter were hushed, and the snow had disap- 
peared in the valleys and wa^ thawing on the 
mountain's side. The valesmen of Passeyr 
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were daily assembling, sooner in the season 
than was their custom, to shoot at a mark and 
practise their military exercises. Among these 
Hofer was constantly seen ; and being the best 
marksman in the valley, his comisel and appro- 
bation instructed and encouraged his rustic as- 
sociates. In their mimic battles he was alwajrs 
elected commander : but, the diurnal service 
finished, he resigned his rank; and he who 
was the vigilant and active chiei^in at noon, 
was in the evening the unassuming and social 
fellow-valesman. 

Some peasants had been observed to pass be- 
tween the village of Sands, the residence of 
Hofer in Passeyr, and Innspruck, the capital of 
Tyrol. It was thought these men were the 
bearers of letters between this popular hero and 
his military friends in the capital. The old 
man, to whom alone his son respectfully con- 
fided all important secrets, was seen to step 
with an air of renovated youth, and with a look 
of mysterious triumph. He no longer talked of 
Tyrol's slavery and Tyrol's oppression. The re- 
collection of freedom and of happiness, as things 
past, and not likely to be recovered, was no 
longer the theme of his evening tale. He had 
ceased to sigh and to look fearful. He spoke of 
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liberty, and felicity, and independence ; and his 
rustic hearers kindled as he spoke. Their spirits, 
hushed by a sense of duty and prudence, but 
never quenched by fear, were ready to arouse 
and sparkle at the slightest signal. Of those 
who encircled the aged Hofer in his nightly con- 
ferences, or joined hiis ardent son in his matin 
exercises, all were noticed to retire with flushed 
cheeks and eyes darting defiance. Nothing had 
been developed: the secret, if there was a 
secret, had been religiously concealed by hun- 
dreds ; not one of the uninitiated ever thought 
to ask a question: all seemed confident that 
whatever Hofer planned must be for the good 
of all ; and that therefore to be prepared and 
prompt, aX the first signal, to fulfil his bidding, 
was all that remained for them to do. 

Such was the state of men's minds, and such 
the posture of affairs, when the memorable tenth 
of April, 1809, approached. Two evenings pre- 
ceding that day, a courier galloped into Sands, 
and shouted aloud to Hofer, that sawdust was 
seen floating on the river Inn, the concerted 
signal of revolt. 

In announcing this intelligence, so well under- 
stood by Hofer, the messenger gave him copies 
of a proclamation he had assisted the other 
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chiefs in preparing, and which were now to be 
distributed : — - 
" Tyrolese I 

^^ Be brave, be unanimous I It is necessary 
for the redemption of your country. Powder 
and shot shall be the food of your enemies; 
they will find a surer way to their hearts than 
your prayers or your misfortunes. We will op- 
pose them with arms, and the ancient Tyrolese 
courage. Every thing may the enemy plunder. 
We promise you compensation and vengeance. 
He is a traitor and a coward who deserts to 
their standard. In the fields, the forests, and 
the mountains, which God hath given you, 
where your children have sought refuge from 
oppression, we your deliverers are at hand to 
receive you with open arms, and to bring you, 
in a few days, back to your houses. 

^'Takq care that you are prepared, as the 
Austrians are within your frontiers. But be 
cautious, and let not idle reports deceive you. 
Brave not openly the power of your enemies, 
but let them not gain the heights ; — there you 
must remain masters, to keep them day and 
night in perpetual anxiety, and to harass them 
by constant skirmishes. 

" Cut off all their communications ; that, de- 
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prived of provisions and intelligence, they may 
become alarmed and fly before you. As soon 
as you see the Austrians at your frontiers, an- 
nounce the joyous intelligence throughout the 
whole country by beacon fires and alarm-bells. 
Young and old, to arms I for yoiu: liberty, your 
welfare, your deliverance I " 

Private letters at the same time informed 
Hofer, that the Archduke John was at Grotz, 
and Field-Marshal Chastellar at Clagenfurt — 
both generals at the head of some Austrian 
troops, and both ready to receive Tyrolese vo- 
lunteers. Such was the momentous information 
conveyed to the mountain chief and his vales- 
men. However prepared for the intelligence, 
Hofer received it with emotions of the most 
lively gratitude, and, throwing the bonnet from 
his head, as if in respect to the news he was 
about to disclose, he briefly harangued the 
crowd in that short instant collected around him. 
" Tyrolese I" he exclaimed, " the moment of 
deliverance is at hand; our Emperor is ready 
to protect us — our friends at Innspruck are in 
arms — shall our hands long be weaponless?" 
A patriotic shout ran along the listening line, 
and ere the dawn developed the mountain's dark 
brow or valley's silver stream, the warlike bands 
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were formed and armed, and Hofer was their 
selected chief. The hands of Constance trem- 
bled as she aided to arm her soldier, and the 
blood had forsaken her quivering lip, but she 
uttered no enfeebling plaint. She even sought 
to meet his resplendent smile with answering 
smiles. Hofer saw the struggle, and loved her 
more dearly for the heroic effort. His words 
breathed nothing, but hope and joy, and con- 
fidence, and one warm parting kiss on her pale 
cheek went glowing to her heart. He left her ; 
— ^she saw his plumed cap and glittering sabre 
leading and guiding the ardent troops ; she 
watched till the windings of the valley hid the 
last glimpse of the last warrior ; she listened till 
the interposing rocks obstructed the last sounds 
of warlike music; then taking her little ones 
by the hand, she knelt down in a comer of 
her cottage, and prayed for her husband and 
her country. 

Whilst night yet contended with mornings 
and a dim light enveloped the landscape, the 
dark summit of the mountains, along their ex* 
tended range, was suddenly illuminated with a 
hundred bonfires. As the assembled crowd of 
women and- children, and grey-haired peasant^ 
gazed on this prodigy, a distant shout waf 
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heard, as from Hofer and his band rejoicing at 
the blazing signal ; and then some among the 
crowd explained that these flames were the con- 
certed sign, how far the insurrection extended. 
Instantly all hands were occupied in raising a 
pile on the nearest heights, and soon a volume 
of flame was ascending, the signal of revolt in 
the Passeyr. Some heard, or fancied they 
heard, the approving shout of their marching 
valesmen greeting the blaze. 

A long, long day of intense anxiety slowly 
passed — another followed — the third brought 
tidings of joyful import. All Tyrol was in arms ; 
at.Innspruck, Halle, and Sterzing, the French 
and Bavarians had been attacked and every- 
where defeated. Numbers had been slain, still 
greater numbers taken prisoners. The entry of 
the Austrian troops, under their brave general. 
Marshal Chastellar, was one continued triumph, 
for the Tyrc^ese had already mastered their 
tjrrants. The small detachments of the enemy's 
forces, well armed and disciplined, had been 
ever)rwhere cut to pieces by the rude undisci- 
plined peasantry. The mountain chiefs had 
everjnvhere defeated their foreign foes. Chas- 
tellar arrived to share the sweets of victory, 
without having suffered the perils of contest. 
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This was as the Tyrolese desired it should be. 
They needed but Austria's permission to liberate 
themselves. That' granted, and, as the lion 
throws off the puny fetters imposed by man, so 
Tyrol shook off its chains and was iree. Chas- 
tellar and his Austrian^ were welcomed with 
acclamations of loyalty at every village, town, 
and hamlet, through which they passed in their 
way to the capital. Bells rang and cannons 
roared; old age, and youth, and childhood, 
greeted them as dear friends come to share in 
their prosperity and rejoice in their emancipsr 
tion. 

Hofer, in the mean time, was on full mardi 
to meet a fresh invading force at Sterzing. In 
spite of his utmost exertion, he could not reach 
the frontier before a partial skirmish had taken 
place ; a detachment of the French had pene- 
^ated to Brixen. The bridge of Laditch, formed 
of a single arch, suspended between two tremen- 
dous rocks, over which the road passes from 
Innspruck to Italy, was the point of contention. 
In spite of the vast superiority of numbers and 
of discipline on the side of the French, they at- 
tempted in vain to break the line of the Tyrolese 
by a severe and continued fire ; the brave moun- 
taineers firmly stood their ground. A powerful 
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reinforcement, which arrived in the evening, of 
French infantry and cavalry, enabled them ra- 
ther to owerwhelm than conquer the defenders 
of their country. At this critical moment, a 
few Austrian light horse and chasseurs appeared 
on the heights. The dismayed enemy fled on 
all sides, and the reanimated Tjrrolese pursued 
them towards Botzen, and made nearly the 
whole of them prisoners. 

Hofer and his valesmen had now arrived on 
the mountains above Sterzing. The Bavarians 
immediately attacked him and his patriot band. 
The Tyrolese soldiers made a desperate charge ; 
the peasants, armed with spears and rural imple- 
ments, rushed like a torrent on the foe — some 
hurling rocks and trunks of trees from the over- 
hanging heights. In the heat of the engage- 
ment, a female peasant, Josephine Negretti, ap- 
peared encouraging her countrymen, and herself 
taking an active part in the bloody struggle. 
What skill, what physical force, can conquer 
men fighting for their country ? The Tyrolese 
were victors. Hofer flew fi>om post to post, to 
guide rather than inspire courage ; and the com- 
Jmt finished, he speeded to circulate in every 
|uarter, that mercy was the brightest floweret 
the victor's wreath. In obedience to this 
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heaven-taught maxim, the work of slaughter was 
stayed, and the residue of the defeated enemy 
was saved. Nearly six hundred prisoners were 
conducted to the castle of Baron Stemach, at 
Wolfsthrun, a league distant from the field of 
battle. 

Scarcely had Hofer accepted the surrender of 
these discomfited troops, and provided for their 
safety ; scarcely had he surveyed his own brave 
followers, and given directions for the care of 
the wounded, and the refreshment of the fa- 
tigued, when other claims demanded his atten- 
tion. The blood yet unwiped from his sabre, 
the dust yet unwashed from his brow, he re- 
lieved the exhaustion of his frame by a little 
coarse food taken standing ; and with undecayed 
energy of mind prepared to commence new ef- 
forts. The French had entered by Mantua, and 
joined the Bavarians at Brixen. In their march 
they had committed every act of brutality which 
lawless power and ruffian cruelty could devise. 
With the earliest peep of dawn, Hofer gave or- 
ders for a general march upon Brixen. As he 
headed his troops through the. mountain defile, 
what a scene met his view ! — cottages, farms, 
villages, smouldering in their ashes, or casting 
up volumes of flames. He could not utter the 
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agony of his soul^ but, trghtly clenching his 
sword, he pointed to the havock, and spurred 
his horse into a gallop. In descending into the 
ravaged vale, he met numerous parties of the 
ill-fated beings whom a base enemy had driven 
from their desolated dwellings. Youth and man- 
hood were not there — and scarcely an aged pea- 
sant, for every veteran able to wield a sword or 
handle a spear, had joined the army. On de- 
crepit age, on feeble womanhood, on trembling 
infancy, the base barbarians had spent that fury 
they dared not wreak on men. The tottering 
grandsire, leaning on a weeping daughter's arm 
— the distracted mother, huddling around her 
shrieking babes — the tender virgin supporting 
the steps of a grey-haired parent — and trem- 
bling girls, bearing in their arms some favourite 
kid or petted chicken — and daring boys, half- 
mad with rage and impotence, roaring aloud 
deep threats of future vengeance,— such were 
the objects that arrested Hofer in his speed. 
Suddenly reining in his horse, his eyes were 
cast upwards, as if to ask, << Is there no thunder 
in Heaven, that this should be ?" But the trem- 
bling fugitives have surrounded him, one grasp- 
ing his knee, another seizing his hand, another 
hanging in powerless despondency with arms 
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around his waist. Not a word is spoken. The 
silent pleading is beyond the power of words. 
Hofer, touched to his inmost soul, wipes from 
his pallid cheek the sweat of agony — the tear of 
pity. One deep moan bursts in low tones from 
his oppressed bosom, and a few scarce intelligi- 
ble words issue from his lips. ^* Great Grod I 
help me." 

But his troops have pressed forward, and now 
joined him. In an instant each rapid step is 
halted. The music stops — a deadly pause en- 
sues — a momentary pause; yet time has been 
given for every heart to bind itself by solemn 
oaths to avenge the misery before him. Ano- 
ther moment and Hofer's gleaming sabre, wav- 
ing over his head, seems the signal that every 
oath has been heard and registered. A piercing 
universal shout bursts forth, and with the cry of 
^' Vengeance, vengeance I" the warlike band 
rush forward. The poor fugitives, assured of 
succour and protection, now stand aside, and 
feel that Hofer is plighted to their service ; and 
whilst he speeds to recover their homes, they 
sit down in groups upon the mountain in patient 
stillness to watch his steps — ^now confident that 
no enemy dare approach them. 

Arrived in the vale, the troops form in mili* 
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tary order, and Hofer, afraid lest in the fury of 
awakened wrath they should in turn commit the 
excesses they deprecate, now seeks to tranquil- 
lize their feelings, by addressing to them the 
proclamation prepared in the spirit of mercy by 
his £riend Hormayr. " Tyrolese I — You have 
proved yourselves worthy to be free ; do not 
therefore give way to indignation and become 
ungovernable. Act with coolness and unanimi- 
ty, determined to die, or to be free. To injure 
the feeble is contemptible. No Tyrolese will 
allow himself to be accused of such baseness. 
Whoever commits any excess, even against the 
foe, shall be treated as an enemy to his country; 
his strength is to be used only in her defence." 

Such was the address of Hormayr, and, de- 
livered as it was with impressive energy by Ho- 
fer, its effect was instantaneous. As the waves 
of the ocean lull afler a storm, when the calm 
gale smooths every ruffle, so the angry pas- 
sions were hushed by the tranquillizing voice of 
mercy. Hofer saw around him men, not ruffians 
— ^naen with all the kindly affections of men, 
courage, pity, fortitude, — ^not ruffians, devoted 
solely to butchery and destruction. 

Hofer arrived in the Innthal just at the mo- 
ment all the peasants there were rushing to 
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anns. The women dnd children wer^ running 
about the valley presenting to every one small 
billets, containing these words, " S*ist zeit" — 
It is time. This was the preconcerted signal to 
denote that all was ready, that hostilities had 
commenced. A tremendous conflict ensued. 
Twenty thousand Tyrolese appeared in arms. 
All the roads through which the enemy could 
retreat were broken up, or barricadoed by trees. 
The peasants began the attack, waving their 
hats and crying aloud, '< Long live the Emperor 
Francis I — down with the Baviurians I" Colonel 
Dittfurt, at the head of some Bavarians, alter- 
nately menaced and encouraged his troops. 
Two desperate wounds brought him to the 
ground : he continued to fight on his knees till 
loss of blood rendered him senseless. He was 
made prisoner, and carried to Innspruck. As 
he lay d3dng in the guard-house, he asked who 
had been the leader of the peasants. '* No one,*' 
was the answer ; <^ we fought equally for God, 
the Emperor, and our native Country." — " That 
is surprising,"' answered Dittfurt, ^^for I saw 
your General frequently pass me on his white 
steed." 

The superstitious peasantry believed indeed 
some saint had appeared amidst them, but in a 
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combat in which such men as Hofer commanded 
and fought, the rational observer will conclude 
the expiring officer had seen a mortal man, 
though making godlike efforts. 

The victory was decisive. After three days' 
desperate fighting, the Tyrolese found themselves 
undisputed masters of Innspruck and the country 
adjoining. All the enemy were disarmed and 
had surrendered. Every Tyrolese made prisoner 
in former skirmishes was restored to liberty. 
The vanquished foe marched to strong places of 
confinement under a female escort^ as men could 
not be spared to guard them ; and amidst the 
universal rejoicing that followed this glorious 
conquest, there was one cause of gratulation 
worthy of a brave and generous people ; the 
T3rrolese could not be taxed with any act of 
cruelty or revenge on a nation from whom they 
had suffered so many brutal and unprovoked in- 
juries. The French attempted in vain to affix on 
them the stain of conduct inhuman as their own. 
The charge could not be substantiated ; the pri- 
soners could not deny that they were treated 
with clemency. The wounded were not unwill- 
ing to acknowledge the kindness and benevo- 
lence they had experienced ; and though a few 
Tyrolese, goaded by their wrongs beyond mortal 
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patience, might have for a moment forgotten the 
dictates of mercy, yet such instances were rare, 
and (the provocation considered) not difficult to 
forgive. Thus, whilst the courage and patriot- 
ism of the Tyrolese command the homage of 
posterity, their clemency and forhearance shall 
long be the example and the boast of Europe. 

Hofer now led his valesmen of Passeyr into 
Botzen, where he was soon afler appointed to 
command the right wing of the army, consisting 
of the peasants of Etschtal and of his own valley, 
and with these troops proceeded to station him- 
self between Trent and Romagnano. Desperate 
but inconclusive skirmishes with the enemy kept 
alive the spirit of this little band of patriots ; 
and their commander, hearing at this time that 
his friend Leiningen was greatly harassed by 
the enemy at Lavis, by rapid marches suddenly 
joined him. This union of two favourite chiefs 
was hailed by the people as a most propitious 
omen. Field-Marshd Chastellar, general of the 
Austrian forces, presented Hofer with a hand- 
some sword and a pair of pistols, as a testimony 
of his approbation } for while many peasants, 
deceived by a false if^piM't, circulated by the 
French, that Austria had deserted the cause of 
Tyrol, retired to their homes and fastnesses, 
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Hofer kept together his valiant band, inspiring 
them with his own resolution — to forsake his 
country only with his life. 

Leiningen, afler mature consultation with his 
friend, made Trent his head-quarters, and began 
to fortify Castella, whilst Hofer carried on the 
war in the open country with unabated vigour 
and activity. The Tyrolese had sustained many 
disasters on their frontiers, and the French and 
Bavarians were gaining ground daily. Hofer 
marched his troops wherever the danger seemed 
most pressing, and almost everywhere victory 
attended his steps. Deroy, a Bavarian general, 
boasted of having conquered him^ because, 
though his own troops were twice driven from 
their ground by the impetuous Tyrolese, yet, 
afler sustaining a long contest, the latter ap- 
peared to be giving way about five in the after- 
noon. A tremendous storm, which just then 
intervened, might be considered the real victor, 
for both armies retired before its violence, and 
next day Deroy thought proper to retreat be- 
fore the troops he said he had conquered! 
During the absence of Hofer, Innspruck had 
again fallen into the hands of the enemy, but it 
was destined to be soon recovered from their 
power. On the 29th of May the engagement 
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took place, which a second time delivered Tyrol 
from the Bavarians. On the evening preceding 
this glorious day, Hofer addressed a short ener- 
getic letter to the surrounding peasantry, cha- 
racteristic of himself : — 

*' Dear brethren of the Innthal, 
'^ For God, the Emperor, and our dear native 
land, — To-morrow is fixed for the attack. Come 
to our assistance, or we will do without you. 

« Hofer." 
In some such words ran the brief and ener- 
getic address. All who heard it, obeyed the 
summons. At four in the morning, the Tyrolese 
commenced their march, and the battle raged 
at once in many quarters. During a conflict 
near a farm, a young girl brought out a small 
cask of wine to refresh the peasants. Regard- 
less of the tremendous fire of the Bavarians, she 
boldly advanced towards the scene of action, 
bearing the barrel on her head. A bullet struck < 
it, and compelled her to stop. Undaunted by] 
this circumstance, she remained on the spot, 
urging the soldiers to accept of the refreshment 
she had brought Another girl, aged onl^j 
eighteen, assumed man's attire, and used a ri( 
with the utmost dexterity. When such 
daunted courage was displayed by women, litt 
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hope could be expected of conquering the men. 
In fact Tyrol was never conquered. It was 
merely ceded by Austria in her several treaties 
with France ; and only by the command of their 
own Sovereign did the Tyrolese ever sheathe 
the sword. 

Hofer advanced with the main body of the 
army towards the town, in the midst of the 
enemy's outposts. These were immediately car- 
ried, but the enemy continued to make despe- 
rate exertions to recover them. But these and 
every other effort failed. Hofer and his brother 
chiefs entered Innspruck in triumph, for the 
second time, the following morning; and had 
Austria taken just advantage of this success, 
esseintial consequences must have resulted. But 
Austria was blind to her true interests ; and 
whilst the Tyrolese were thus magnanimously 
struggling for her and for themselves, they were 
allowed to become the prey of the Gallic chief. 

The recovery of Innspruck served to revive 
the drooping spirits of those who had despaired 
of success, and had retired in dejection to their 
homes. Of these, numbers again rallied around 
their native banners, and thus a formidable force 
soon appeared in arms. Baron Horma3rr, one 
of the principal chiefs, applied to his friend and 
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coadjutor Hofer in aU cases of emergency. This 
mountain hero had just been proclaimed com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole of the South of the 
T3rrol, and well had be earned this honourable ^ 
rank ; his zeal and undeviating adherence to the 
cause of his country, rendered him the idol of 
the army, and his influence over the minds of 
his countrymen enabled him to rule and guide 
them as best suited their own interests, and the 
views of their superior officers. 

But the prosperity which now seemed within 
the grasp of the Tyrolese, they were not per- 
mitted to attain. Austria was in the power of 
France. Ten thousand of her captured people, 
escaping from the merciless foe, were received 
and clothed and fed by the generous Tyrolese: 
yet the Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria I The de- 
spair of the Tyrolese at these tidings knew no 
bounds. Assured that Austria had worse than 
abandoned — had given them up to the hated 
foe, some, deeming all efforts vain, retired, op- 
pressed with melancholy forebodings, to their 
native fortresses, while the greater part resolved 
to spill the last drop of their blood, rather than 
submit to Bavaria. 

Innspruck was now the rallying point of all 
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who despaired not of their country. Among 
them Hofer failed not to appear, and was joy- 
ftiUy greeted as their heloved and favourite 
chief. The general murmur that ran along the 
crowd announced the universal wish that he 
should accept the supreme command. It was 
necessary, therefore, that he should stand forth 
from the crowd, that he should quit the modest 
obscurity in which he had stationed himself, as 
only one among the many, and speak aloud his 
sentiments. This he did simply and briefly : — 
" My dear fellow-countrymen I —I have heard 
your wishes, and am ready to obey them, for I 
come here in any and in every way to serve my 
native land. But let me remind you that my 
gaUant companion in arms. Count Leiningen, 
has stronger claims to your selection. Choose 
him for your chief, brave Tyrolese, and assure 
yourselves that your Hofer is prepared and will- 
ing to draw his sword as simple commandant of 
the Passeyr valesmen. Whatever ray station, 
whilst it pleases God to spare my life, Tyrol 
will never want an arm, a heart devoted to her 
service I** 

Such an address was received, as it may be 
supposed, with the loudest applause ; and Ho- 
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fer's manly modesty was rewarded with its due 
meed. He was instantly chosen commander-in- 
chief of the Tyrolese by universal acclamation. 

This was a proud moment for Hofer. From 
among many brave and experienced generals, 
he had been elected to the first post in the gift 
of the people. That people looked to him for 
their deliverance from slavery, for their restora- 
tion to the rule of their legitimate Sovereign. 
His was to be the directing head, the guiding 
arm. This was indeed a proud moment for 
Hofer. All hearts reposed on him, all eyes 
were directed to him. In the glowing transport 
of his joy, and gratitude, and laudable triumph, 
all difficulties were forgotten or obviated. His 
bosom, full of hope and ardour and courage, 
swelled with a panting desire to do all that man 
could do, whilst his confiding piety taught him 
to resign the event to Him who alone can com- 
mand the issue of battles. 

The instant it was known who was elected 
commander-in-chief, hundreds of peasants flock- 
ed to his standard, all relying .on his valour, his 
good fortune, and his mild government. Very 
soon, therefore, he found himself at the head of 
a formidable body of men, panting to follow 
him and sacrifice life in his service. The Aus-j 
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trian soldiers daily deserted their own com- 
manders, and hastened to place themselves mi- 
der Hofer. Whole regiments at his approach 
quitted their posts, and marching in good order 
to meet him, ranged themselves under his ban- 
ners. The whole of the T3nrol was thus at 
once rendered unanimous in patriotism, and 
confident that all must be well when Hofer 
commanded: — one spirit seemed to animate 
every bosom. 

As money had been long wanting to procure 
arms and other necessaries for the troops, Hofer 
caused a new coin to be struck, bearing on one 
side the Tyrolese eagle, crowned with laurels ; 
and on the other, the value of the piece, with 
these words, '• According to the Convention — 
1809." 

Though Austria had signed an armistice with 
France, yet, as the Tyrol never acknowledged 
this treaty, Hofer had little leisure, during his 
supreme command, for cultivating the arts of 
peace. All that could be effected he did effect ; 
thus giving evidence that opportunity was alone 
wanting, for him to prove useful as a statesman, 
as he had proved valiant as a chief. The public 
records of the time relate, that he encouraged 
commerce, and discouraged luxury. He organ- 

o 
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ized a fonnidable army to guard the country in 
peace and defend it in war ; and such was his 
popularity, and such the confidence of the peo- 
ple in his ability and courage, that hundreds 
daily flocked to his standard. In this elevated 
situation, he preserved the same simplicity of 
dress and manners that had distinguished him 
when a humble valesman of Passeyr. He re- 
sided indeed in the Palace of Innspruck, be- 
cause his rank made it necessary that he should 
do so ; the head-quarters of the chief being also, 
of course, the place for the accommodation and ' 
reception of civil and military officers and subal- 
terns. 

The Duke of Dantzig (the detestable General 
Lefebvre) now entered Tyrol to seize and retain 
it for the Prince of Bavaria. At this inroad 
many of the Tyrolese once more considered the 
cause of freedom as lost, and retired from the 
scene of contention. Even the gallant Hormayr, 
who had so long struggled for his country, felt 
so acutely its distressed state, that with a few of 
his friends he accompanied the Austrian troops, 
when, according to the treaty, they evacuated 
the Tyrol. 

Before his departure he used his utmost en- 
deavours to persuade Hofer not only to abandon 
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his project of carrying on so hopeless a war, 
but to attend him in his retreat. His persua- 
sions, however, had no effect. He had no other 
answer than that ^' Hofer had vowed he would 
live or die with his country, and that he would 
keep his vow." 

Hofer now retired to his native village : that 
the motive which led him to do so, was connect- 
ed with his public duty, is undeniably proved by 
this published record, that whilst at Passejr, he 
was summoned by Lefebvre to appear at Inn- 
spruck, on the 11th of August. '^ I will do so," 
replied the gallant chief, ^' but it shall be at the 
head of ten thousand riflemen." 

Was it with pain or pleasure that Constance 
once more beheld her husband? Were they 
sweet or bitter tears that she shed upon his 
bosom ? Assuredly the good predominated over 
the evil of that trying moment, for he was safe, 
he was honoured, he was faithful. The boy 
gazed with delight on the plumed cap, the gai- 
nished sabre, and the few splendid insignia of 
rank that adorned his father. He smiled, de- 
lighted at the increased homage and respect 
shown to their loved chief by his attending 
..troops; and the love of pomp and power then 
first germed in his young heart. The old man 
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held out a shaking but an eager hand to wel- 
come the deliverer of his country. That that 
deliverer should be his son, warmed his aged 
bosom with a joy the most pure and exquisite. 
His wife hanging on his neck ; his son gazing 
up to him as if to catch the inspiration of his 
spirit, whilst with boyish eagerness he strove 
to wield his well-tried sword ; his father clasp- 
ing his hand — thus placed, Hofer enjoyed a 
few moments of such concentrated bliss, as 
would have spread out to years of common hap- 
piness. 

A few days only could Hofer remain in the 
Passeyr : it needed indeed but a few days to 
effect all he desired — ^for the instant his arrival 
was announced, his troop was completed. Again 
he appeared in arms at the head of his thou- 
sands, ready for departure. Constance prayed 
to attend him — " Other women have done so^ 
why should not I ?" — " And my old father, and 
our little ones?" replied Hofer. Her hand re- 
laxed its grasp upon his arm. The old man and 
the children hung around her, she covered her 
eyes with her hand, and Hofer departed. 

Scarcely had this mountain hero marched his 
band through the rocky defiles that guarded hi« • 
native valley, when, from the heighte that over- 
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hang the moor of Sterzing, he beheld the enemy 
approaching in formidable numbers. Lefebvre 
lost no time in attacking the patriots. Three 
times he assaulted them, and three times was he 
repulsed with loss. Ten thousand of his men 
were killed, fifteen hundred taken prisoners, and 
eight pieces of cannon lost. After four engage- 
ments, in every one of which he was worsted, 
he retreated towards Sterzing. Hofer pursued 
and attacked him on the moor, and afler an 
immense loss, Lefebvre was driven back to Inn- 
spruck, within the walls of which city he was 
glad to take refuge on the 11th of August, the 
very day he had summoned Hofer to appear at 
Innspruck I Hofer's return from the Passeyr 
was now known and hailed throughout the val- 
ley. His presence inspired the patriots with 
new courage, his army daily advanced in num- 
bers and in enthusiasm. The name of Hofer 
was sufficient to arouse those to activity who 
still hesitated, and this success, which marked 
the commencement of the war, confirmed the 
most sanguine hopes of success. 

Thus, without the aid of Austria, the Tyro- 
lese were rapidly driving the foe from their 
land; and there can be no question that these 
brave patriots would have regained and pre- 
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served their country from their cruel invaders, 
had they been unshackled by the claims of the 
Emperor. Hofer was every day more beloved, 
and deemed the cause of every success. The 
next victory he obtained, ever memorable in the 
annals of T3n*ol, caused him to be considered as 
a deity ; and Hofer's famous battle of the 12th 
of August is mentioned to this day in Tyrol, 
with a degree of exultation not easy to describe. 
Aware of the approaching contest, Hofer had 
made every previous disposition for battle with 
more than his wonted caution and ingenuity. 
The Tyrolese were posted on the mountain of 
1^1, the scene of a former victory in the preced- 
ing spring. Hofer, exhausted by his exertions, 
' passed a night of calm repose ; and when Has- 
pinger, one of his faithful associates, came to 
receive his orders with the earliest dawn, he 
found the warrior, so lately enveloped in all the 
ardour and authority of command, so soon to be 
arrayed in all the energy and distinction of su- 
preme military rank, sleeping as calmly as a 
tired and innocent child I one whispered word 
awoke the sleeper. The eye that lay quiet be- 
neath the lid, now was sparkling with enthu- 
siasm. The features that had been resting in 
peaceful repose, were now beaming with strong 
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and varied expression ; the gentle breath, that 
scarce would have moved the down upon the 
feather, was now drawn with quick and eager 
panting. The wearied man had slept — the 
ardent soldier was awake. 

The two friends knelt down together, and 
united in fervent prayer : that sacred duty ful- 
filled, Haspinger hastened to communicate to 
the dispersed officers the latest orders of their 
chief. At six in the morning, a discharge of 
musquetry announced the bloody work begun. 
Hofer commanded in person. Let us extract 
the historian's detail of the bloody day. — " The .. 
Tyrolese were posted on the heights which over- 
hang the road, through which the enemy seemed 
rather desirous to urge a safe retreat than to 
hazard a battle : the river Inn, there an impe- 
tuous torrent, flows along the bottom of this 
rugged hollow. Hofer had prepared stones and 
trunks of trees to be hurled down upon the 
passing foe. The advanced guard were suffered 
to pass in safety, but were instantly made pri- 
soners on issuing from the defile. A slight 
skirmishing took place with small bodies on 
either side. A grey-headed man, full eighty 
years old, took his post with his back to a rock, 
and at every shot brought down an enemy of 
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Tyrol. Some Bavarians climbed the rock^ and 
attacked him behind. Finding now that his 
life was about to end, he resolved to close it 
like a true hero ; setting up, therefore, a loud 
shout, he laid the foremost assailant dead at his 
feet with his last shot, then grasping the next 
firmly in his yet nervous arms, he threw himself 
with him from the crags into the precipice, ex- 
claiming, * For my Country V " 

The principal body of the army rapidly ad- 
vanced into the defile, when a voice was heard 
from above, saying, " Shall I strike the blow ?" 
A loud answer of "No, no," gave the reply 
from a neighbouring eminence. The alarmed 
Bavarians, not seeing nor having seen a human 
being, terrified at these portentous words issuing 
as from the spirits of air, or demons of the cave, 
sent in all haste, to inform their advancing ge- 
neral of the ominous mystery. But he and the 
rear-guard were already in the pass ; to return 
was impossible, to halt was madness — all rushed 
forward. Once more the deep silence of the 
terrified assailants was broken by awful sounds. 
" For Tyrol," were the two simple but appalling 
words murmured in the air. " Then for Tyrol — 
strike," responded answering tones. For an in- 
stant all was deadly stillness : the appalled enemy 
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gazed on each other with pallid cheeks and 
haggard eyes. Another instant, and the deadly 
silence yields to murderous warfare. Rocks, 
trees, stones, are wrenched from the borders of 
the ravine, and fall with overwhelming force 
upon the foe. From behind every cliff and every 
bush starts forth an> armed Tyrolese. It is a 
pursuit, and not a battle; a flight, and not a 
combat. Boys and girls join in driving the ene- 
my through the pass. Hundreds were taken pri- 
soners, thousands slain. When the victory was 
completed, the mountaineers fell on their knees 
and returned thanks to the Giver of all good for 
the deliverance of their country. So awful and 
so sudden had been the work of extirpation, that 
the bewildered prisoners joined in the act of 
prayer I 

Hofer followed up this success by continued 
and unwearied efforts. On the Idth August he 
made his triumphal entry into Innspruck, having 
a THIRD TIME delivered his country from the 
justly hated despotism of Bavaria. He arrived 
in a happy moment, to save the capital from 
a general plunder. The people, probably consi- 
dering the cause of independence hopeless, were 
about to seize on all that was moveable and va- 
luable. The presence of Hofer alone would have 
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checked these depredations — the victory he had 
just obtained, by giving thera some glimmerings 
of hope, still farther increased his influence. 
Wherever he appeared, the work of spoliation 
was stayed — whenever he spoke, his bidding was 
obeyed. His manly heart could, under no cir- 
cumstances, quietly endure the acts of rapine — 
how much more was he alive to the evil when 
perpetrated by his beloved Tjrrolese, — the Tjrro- 
lese, who in all things, he desired, should act 
without crime and without disgrace ! He in- 
stantly issued peremptory orders that nothing 
should be purloined from friend or fbe, and that 
whatever had been already taken should be re- 
stored within eight days, under pain of a heavy 
penalty for disobedience. This imperious act of 
duty performed, Hofer once more took up his 
residence in the imperial palace. A public 
thanksgiving for the late important and unex- 
pected victory was among the first of his edicts. 
It was observed with solemn gratitude through- 
out the country, and by no native with more 
true and ardent piety than by the supreme chief. 
The people, eager that his honours should in- 
crease in proportion to his services, now pro- 
claimed him Imperial Commandant of all the 
Tyrol. Aides-de-camp and honorary attendants 
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surrounded him : he had no need of guards, the 
hearts of the people were his sureties, their arms 
his defence. Elevated beyond regal power, his 
commands were respectfully received, and 
promptly and religiously obeyed. Yet in this 
possession of supreme authority, no whisper was 
heard of a single act of tyranny and oppression. 
" He was never known," says his German bio- 
grapher, <^ to abuse the powers he was intrusted 
with." No open or concealed enemy, directly 
or indirectly, awoke one murmur of discontent, 
or whispered one tale dishonourable to the pri- 
vate or public character and conduct of Hofer. 
Had the smallest cause been given, no doubt 
there were abundance of spirits, as there always 
is, to spread abroad petty anecdotes of error 
and mistake. That no such anecdotes were 
promulgated, is therefore abundant proof, that, 
in his elevation, Hofer bore his faculties meekly, 
and that he assumed no more pomp and dignity 
than what his rank rendered necessary. Can 
this be always said for those suddenly and un- 
expectedly raised to power and splendour? 
Can it be always said for those born to honours 
and dominion ? 

Without having evinced any other ambition 
but that of serving and benefiting his country, 
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Hofer had risen beyond the elevation the most 
ambitious presume to desire. But he found, as 
thousands of the great have found before him, 
that the envied pre-eminence is not one of en- 
joyment, that the couch of state is not a bed of 
roses. His situation was indeed one of extreme 
difficulty : deserted by Austria, surrounded by 
foes, without money, arms, or ammunition, the 
Tyrol was besides torn by internal factions. 
Where Hofer appeared, all was union and hope ; 
but in districts unsupported by his efforts, and 
unenlivened by his presence, the natives, des- 
pairing of success, too often indulged in riot, or 
yielded to despondency. In the south these 
symptoms of turbulence were most alarming. 
To the south, therefore, Hofer hastened; and 
taking up his quarters at Botzen, thence issued a 
proclamation, couched in the following -terms :~ 

" Beloved South Tyroleans I 
" It is with severe regret I have heard of your 
excesses. I publish, therefore, my dear brave 
countrymen and brothers in arms, this procla- 
mation, that the well- thinking may know how 
to behave to those who are conducting them- 
selves so ill. From my heart, which beats for 
you all, I detest robbery and depredation of 
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every sort — ^I hate contributions and extortions ; 
and be assured, I will not pardon any such 
mean actions. 

" It is the duty of every brave defender of his 
country to watch over the honour, and cultivate 
the affection of his neighbour, that he may not 
incur the displeasure of the Almighty, who so 
graciously blesses us. Dear brothers in arms ! 
recollect yourselves ; — against whom should we 
fight? — against friends or foes? Against our 
enemies we have fought and conquered, and 
against them we will still fight — ^but not against 
our brethren, not against those already too 
much oppressed. Consider that we ought to 
protect and assist our fellow-creatures, who are 
unable to carry arms and protect themselves. 
What would the world, the witness of our con- 
duct — ^what would our posterity say, were we 
not to fulfil these duties ? The glory of the 
Tyrolese would be lost for ever. 

" Dear countrymen I The whole world is 
astonished at our deeds. The name of the 
Tyrolese is already immortalized, and it is only 
necessary now to fulfil our duty towards God 
and our neighbour, to complete a course so 
gloriously begun. 

^^ Brave countrymen and brothers in arms ! 

p 
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Supplicate the great Creator of all things^ who 
18 able alike to defend or destroy kingdoms at 
his pleasure, and He will guide you. Who at 
this moment would wish to disturb our tran- 
quillity ? 

<< I summon the clergy, and all those who 
are unable to bear arms, to assist and protect 
my troops ; and such as cannot otherwise help 
them, to implore God on their knees to bless 
our endeavours. 

<< I farther acquaint all public bodies, towns, 
villages, and my troops in general, that, as so 
many irregularities have happened in conse- 
quence of the conduct of commandants of their 
own choosing, during the absence of Joseph 
Morandell, whom I had appointed, I hereby 
order, that no proclamations, or arrangements, 
or commands, are to be regarded imless issued 
and signed by him. 

" HOFER, 

^* Commander-in-Chief of the Tjrrol. 
" Batzen, 4th Sept 1 809." 

It is impossible not to pause and comment 
on this admirable address — an address worthy to 
be disseminated among all nations, and among 
all classes of people. Who could read it, un- 
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touched by virtuous emotion ? Who could study 
ity and be unawakened to honourable exer- 
tion ? Which is most to be admired — the senti- 
ments, or the manner in which those sentiments 
are expressed? A simple peasant, rapidly 
raised to the highest point of fame, and honours, 
and power, setting aside these dazzling advan- 
tages, addresses his fellow-patriots in the same 
artless style of simplicity and equality, as if he 
were still but one among the many. << My dear 
brothers in arms — beloved countrymen," — such 
are the terms of his address. 

And what are the precepts which he desires 
to promulgate? The purest Christian forbear- 
ance and kindness, true brotherly love and 
union ; and all this in a strain of such manly 
and unadorned eloquence, in the spirit of such 
genuine courage and firmness ? 

Hofer gave the necessary orders with a promp- 
titude and decision, which, greatly increasing 
the respect of the people for his character, as- 
sured him a ready and exact obedience. He 
closely adhered to the form of government esta- 
blished by Austria, and issued no command but 
in the name of the Emperor — a striking proof of 
modesty and disinterestedness. He levied taxes 
to support the war, issued a new coinage, di- 
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vided his army into regular detachments, and, 
to the best of his power, acted upon the mild 
principles of the ancient Imperial administration, 
80 dear to every Tyrolese. 

The distant provinces looked anxiously to 
Hofer for advice and assistance, and he was 
assiduous to meet every demand. To the inha^ 
bitants of Salzburgh he issued an animated ad- 
dress, which induced numbers to take up arms, 
and produced a spirit of union among all ranks. 
His influence on the multitude seems indeed to 
have been unbounded, for his various proclama- 
tions appear to have produced precisely what- 
ever effect he proposed. The patriots, under 
the command of Speckbocher, were suddenly 
surrounded by so large a division of the enemy, 
that a contest was impossible. Twenty of them, 
with their commandant, gallantly cut their way 
through the enclosing troops. The son of 
Speckbocher, a boy not twelve years old, had 
been directed by his father to keep close to 
his side during the struggle. But the spirit of 
his country was too strong in the bosom of 
the young soldier to render him disposed to 
escape without striking a blow. Youthful as 
he was, he was an excellent marksman; and 
he lingered a few paces in the rear of the 
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battling troop, to have a shot at the Bavarian 
general. He fired, and brought down his ene- 
my. But the momentary delay separated him 
from his father, and threw him into the hands 
of the enemy. He was distinguished from the 
other prisoners by his youth, his beauty, and 
daring courage ; and the soldiers presented him 
to their prince. The King of Bavaria was un- 
worthy of appreciating his singular and gallant 
captive. In hopes of intimidating him, and 
forcing him to express his fear, he sternly asked 
him, << If he would kill any more Bavarians 
should he again be free ?'* — " Yes," answered 
the undaunted boy, ^^ and you among them, if 
ever I should jmeet you in Tyrol." 

Speckbocher, having hastily collected a force, 
returned to attack the enemy on more equal 
terms, and obtained a complete victory. One 
of his soldiers, seeing a Bavarian officer of very 
high rank attempting to escape by swimming 
the river Saal, near which the affair happened, 
plunged into the stream, and, whilst both were 
struggling in the water, made the officer his 
prisoner. 

Females of every rank were seen mingling 
in the work of warfare, to rescue, if possible, 
their country from the hated yoke of Bavaria. 

p3 
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The beautiful Countess of Sternbach was taken 
captive, whilst leading her tenantry to the 
charge. She was afterwards exchanged for 
two ladies of rank, captured in one of the camps 
of the enemy. 

Hofer continued for some time stationary at 
Innspruck, afler having quelled the dissensions 
at Botzen. But, though fixed, he was not su- 
pine : the success of the Tyrolese arms in all 
quarters was doubtless owing to the advice and 
assistance conveyed front the Capital, and from 
the spirit-stirring knowledge, that the supreme 
command was in the hands of so beloved and 
popular a chief. When the intelligence of suc- 
cess reached those who had retired from Tyrol 
as hopeless of its cause, the greater number 
panted to return and share the dangers and the 
honour of their prosperous brethren. Many did 
return ; and one among them, Eisenstecken, was 
charged by the Emperor to convey new dignities 
and rewards to Hofer. 

On the 4th of October a grand festival was 
held at Innspruck, in honour of Hofer, who was 
on that day formally invested with a gold chain 
and medal, sent to him from Vienna. The 
ceremony took place in the great church, at the 
foot of the tomb of Maximilian. The Abbot of 
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Wiltau blessed and placed the glittering pledge 
of his Imperial Master's favour on the breast of 
the mountain chief, whilst applauding crowds 
testified how well the meed had been earned. 
A day of revelry and rejoicing followed. Alas I 
another such was not fated to gild the life of 
Hofer. 

But, ere we turn from the brightness of joy 
to the shadows of adversity, let us not fail to 
record the embassy about diis time sent to 
Britain. Miiller and Schaner were despatched 
as deputies from the Tyrolese to implore the 
assistance of the English. This embassy was 
most honourable to those addressed. It marked 
how truly Europe estimated their character, 
and valued their interference; it marked that 
Britons were known to love liberty, and were 
ready to protect it. But when the willing 
English consulted with the deputies what aid to 
send, it was discovered that this part of the 
negotiation was not easy, was not possible. 
Money would have been largely subscribed, but 
money was little worth. Arms and ammunition 
were the desired gifts ; but how could these 
be transported to so remote a country, to a 
country hedged round by foes ? It is easy to 
imagine the sincere regrets with which the 
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Britons found they could not befriend a cause 
so dear and congenial to them. 

Hofer, disappointed of foreign succour, but 
not therefore hopeless of success, now turned all 
his views with freshened earnestness on his in- 
ternal resources. His whole soul was devoted to 
make the best of every advantage, and turn to 
profit every available means. Ardent, active, 
and vigilant, his looks inspired confidence, and 
his language hope. He was thus cheering and 
invigorating all around him, and buoying up his 
own undaunted mind with expectations for futu- 
rity, founded on the success of the past, when a 
messenger from Austria was announced. Hofer 
had written to the Emperor for succours, and 
deeming this messenger the herald of approach- 
ing aid, he eagerly summoned him. The man 
appeared, and presented a paper signed by the 
Imperial hand. Hofer eagerly seized, and with 
glowing ardour began to read the address ; but 
he paled and staggered as he perused the cold 
and brief mandate : — 
" Tyrolese I 

<< I wish you to be tranquil. I have been 
obliged to make peace, partly on account of the 
dissension of my brothers, and partly because 
Russia has taken the field against me. 

« Francis." 
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This was all. Not one word of approbation 
for years of matchless fidelity, — but that could 
be borne ; not one gleam of future support, — 
but that too could be endured, for Tyrol could 
defend herself. But to be thus coldly com- 
manded to cease from struggling for freedom—- 
to be thus calmly told they were no longer free 
— ^was this expected to be borne ? Could this 
be patiently endured ? 

Can words describe the agony of Hofer's soul, 
theonaddening despair of that terrible moment ? 
He saw at once the distracting truth ; — sold, be- 
trayed, ceded to France, enslaved to Bavaria, his 
loved country deserted, and its freedom lost. 

Every fresh courier confirmed the appalling 
fact — the French troops were to take possession 
of the Tyrol for Bavaria. As chief of that 
abused country, Hofer was the first called upon 
to resign all farther efforts, and submit to 
foreign domination. The pomp and authority 
of command it was easy to resign : Hofer re- 
signed them as simply as he had accepted them. 
But to cease struggling for freedom, to submit 
to the Bavarians' yoke, this he could not do. 
His heart swelled with intolerable, unutterable 
misery, as the bare idea crossed his mind. Yet, 
single-handed, what could he do ? The people 
were retiring on all sides, some in obedience to 
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the orders of their ancient Imperial sovereign, 
some in the despondency of despair. 

Proclamations poured in from the French ge» 
neraly and Hofer saw that the cause was for the 
present hopeless. His generous spirit disdained 
to continue a warfare in which the best blood 
of Tyrol would be vainly shed. After having) 
therefore, made every inquiry to discover whe- 
ther the smallest chance of success could in 
any way, or from any quarter, be descried ; aod 
after finding all his inquiries tend to confirm the 
hopeless state of his country, he fulfilled the 
rooiurnful duty before him. 

He widely spread around the information he 
had received, apprized his countrymen ni the 
Emperor's orders, and exhorted them to obedi* 
ence. He quietly resigned the supreme com- 
mand, and demanded from the French generals 
a cessation of hostilities, and a promise that the 
Tyrolese might retire unmolested to their homes. 
In reading the letters, however, publi^ed in his 
name, great care must be taken that those 
perused are genuine ; for it is now well known 
that the Corsican, aware of his influence, and 
dreading his firmness, published a p^)er ia his 
name^ addressed to the Tyrolese, exhorting them 
to the most loyal submission to their new mas- 
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'ter, and expressing his oivn regret for the guilt 
of rising in rebellion, "^m^," we copy the his- 
torian's precise terms, '^ the imposition was too 
gross to be successful.** Hofer himself seems to 
liave detected the forgery, for he shortly after- 
wards published a most animated remonstrance, 
by which it plainly appears he had been before 
deluded. In resigning the contest, he had be- 
lieved that he had previously secured safety and 
good treatment for his country. On hearing 
that the invaders, with the most shameless 
breach of faith, treated the Tyrolese as an en- 
slaved and vanquished people, with every form 
of cruelty and oppression that malice could de- 
vise or power inflict, he made one more ap- 
peal : — 






Tyrolese I 
I felt inclined to lay down my arms, pre- 
vailed upon my men, whom I considered as 
friends to my country, but who, as I now find, 
are its enemies and traitors. I therefore think it 
right to inform you, that all the Passeyr valley 
is again in insurrection. All the inhabitants, 
both young and old, have taken up arms again, 
and the enemy were yesterday defeated with 
great loss. I therefore call on you, brethren, to 
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rejoin us. Were we to surrender to the enemy, 
we should see all the youths of the Tyrol drag- 
ged away from their homes ; our churches and 
our convents destroyed; divine worship abo- 
lished, and ourselves overwhelmed with eternal 
shame. Fight, therefore, in defence of your 
native land ; I shall fight with you, and for you, 
as a father for his children," 

The knowledge that Hofer was still friendly to 
the cause, armed hundreds in its defence, and 
several skirmishes proved that Tyrol could yet 
have recovered and preserved her freedom, had 
she been left fairly to the contest. 

Near Zirl, in the Innthal, the injured and 
afflicted Tyrolese were about to disperse, ac- 
cording to the orders of their legitimate sove- 
reign, whose right of command they acknow- 
ledged by this melancholy submission, when the 
advancing Bavarians wantonly burnt to the 
ground their large and thriving village of Zirl. 
The frenzied Tyrolese avenged the wrong, and 
obtained one more day of victory and ven- 
geance. In this dreadful conflict the wife 
fought by the husband, and the sister by her 
brother, the maiden by her father, and the vir- 
gin by her lover. It was the last convulsive 
effort of despair, and conquest crowned their 
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arms ; but what could despair and bravery avail 
against a preponderating host of foes — against 
treachery, cruelty, and power ? Yet great as was 
the slaughter among the patriots, the slaughter 
of the enemy was still greater. Three hundred 
and twenty T3rrole8e women were cut down by 
the Italian cavalry, who, in their turn, were 
slaughtered in vast numbers by the frenzied 
patriots. This was the last collective effort of 
the Tyrolese I 

The French generals, Baraguay D'Hilliers 
and Eugene Beauharnois, seeing that severe 
measures would never make them masters of 
the Tyro], resolved to try the effect of mildness 
and clemency. They sent a courier to invite 
Hofer to their camp, promising a safe conduct, 
a full pardon, and every possible indulgence. 
Buoyed up with the hope of ultimately rescuing 
his beloved country, Hofer was deaf to all en- 
treaties. In vain the generous Gallic chiefs 
offered him a safe retreat ; Hofer was inflexible. 
Fresh invading troops poured in on every side. 
The patriots were hemmed in by powerful 
armies; many were cut to pieces; to preserve 
the faithful remnant, Hofer suddenly disappear- 
ed, assured that they would not disperse while 

he remained. 

Q 
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The first duty in his patriot heart — ^that to 
his country— having been fulfilled to the utter- 
most; he now looked to secondary claims:— 
those of himself, and the principal among these 
were his ties da husband, father, son : — he turn- 
ed towards his home* 

With arms folded on his bosom, and eyes 
bent to the earth, he passed through each well- 
remembered dell and craggy ravine. He paused 
not to recall the delightful visions of his youth- 
ful days, which sanctified every spot with gay 
hopes and brilliant anticipations ; all his thoughts 
were bound up in the terrible present. He felt 
not the keen autumnal breeze that blew chiUy 
upon him from his own dear snow-clad moun- 
tains, nor stopped to compare the bleak land- 
scape of November, now spread around him, 
with the bright scenes which, full of hope, he 
had quitted in the spring. Now and then he 
started, as if an adder crossed his pat^, at some 
cruel recollection of his country's wrongs ; now 
and then h6 halted and' groaned aloud, when 
busy memory mustered up her past happiness, 
her present misery. 

The first sight of his native village went sick- 
ening to his heart. How soon might it be 
flaming in the spoiler's grasp; and his power- 
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^688 hand — the hand of Hofer — he so often 
hailed his country's deliverer-— cruel boast and 
false I — ^he could not even save his own poor 
hamlet ! Such piercing thoughts must be sub- 
dued, ere he could face his aged sire and trem- 
bling wife, or their violence might take from 
him the little power of consolation left. But 
where repose himself? He feared to meet' the 
gaze of friendly sympathy, or obtrusive curio- 
sity* He saw, and shivered as he saw, that few 
stragglers were passing in the roads. Death 
bad been busy : men, women, children, even in 
Passeyr, had fought and died for freedom. 
Where then repose? — where all repose. He 
turned into the small secluded cemetery belong- 
ing to his native village, and sought a sheltered 
comer. There was a new made grave, freshly 
sodded; a faded garland hung upon the plain 
black cross that stood at its head. He sighed : 
some friend lay there, for every valesman was 
his friend. He passed on. Short as had been 
his absence, how many now reposed in that 
quiet resting-place whom he had left gay, and 
vigorous, and healthy! He feared to search 
too long and too closely. 

Sheltered by an aged yew tree, he passed 
some hours in prayer and meditation. The ter- 
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rible chain of past events unfolded, link by link, 
before his busy memory ; and it needed all the 
aids of religion and philosophy united, to sus- 
tain him beneath the appalling review — religion 
that inspires resignation — philosophy which 
teaches indifference. Long did Hofer commune 
with his heart, and tutor its swelling emotions. 
The past was passed for ever ; all had been done 
that could be done. The present was consigned 
to submission and inaction. It were rashness, 
cruelty, now to wage unequal warfare, and spiU 
the dear blood of his countrymen in vain and 
hopeless struggles. The future might yet beam 
with renovated lustre : for the future, then, must 
be reserved remaining life and strength. Thus 
closing his long musings, Hofer sprang from his 
resting-place prepared for duty. The safety and 
welfare of his little family insured, he would pre- 
serve himself for Tyrol. 

The shadows of night had gathered around 
him as he slowly descended into the valley. 
Few, very few, lights gleamed from the shat- 
tered cottages of his native village. No sounds 
of business or merriment arose and broke the 
unnatural stillness; no light buoyant footsteps 
paced the mountain paths ; an air of extended 
desolation pervaded the scene. He approached 
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his own cabin, it was as cheerless as every other. 
He opened the door, Constance was seated near 
the wood-fire, silently and dejectedly gazing on 
the decaying embers. No implements* of indus- 
try were near her — ^no busy circle of menials 
surrounded her — her boy and girl were eating 
their simple supper by her side. 

The short fondling bark of his favourite dog 
recognizing his master, announced Hofer's en- 
trance* In an instant his wife was in his arms, 
and his little ones clinging around him. In- 
finitely precious are the feelings of such a mo- 
ment I The meeting of dear friends, after long 
absence, after variety of sufferings, after vicissi- 
tude of anxiety, is perliaps the purest and most 
exquisijte joy the human heart can feel. Even 
under the pressure of affliction, Hofer and his 
Constance found it so. In the overwhelming 
transport of re-union, sorrows past, present, and 
to come, were swept for a few moments from 
each happy and grateful bosom. 

For a few moments! We count joy by mo- 
ments, and affliction by years. The tears of de- 
light on the cheeks of the rejoicing group were 
doomed, even ere they dried, to mingle with 
the tears of sorrow. The old man's chair was 
empty—he was no more. 

a3 
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It was a deprivation that might have been an- 
ticipated. Yet Hofer was stunned by it, as by 
unexpected misery. His mind, however, early 
and deeply imbued with a simple but genuine 
piety, gradually recovered its equanimity. His 
father had lived and died in peace ; he had es- 
caped the cruel view of his country's present 
abasement and slavery ; he was taken away be- 
fore the beginning of evil days. 

The consolation he felt, he instilled into the 
bosom of his mourning wife and weeping little 
ones. It was soothing to talk together of the 
good old man, to point out his excellences and 
repeat his admonitions. " He died blessing you, 
my Hofer ; blessing you, as the deliverer of his 
country." — " The deliverer of my country I Oh ! 
Constance I" — " Have you not been her deli- 
verer I" — " And what am I ? and where is my 
country? in chains, in abasement, in oppres- 
sion." — Constance gently calmed the patriot's 
agony, and drew back her husband to the milder 
contemplation of his father's virtues. She led 
him to join with her in thinking over together 
every motive of consolation. It was midnight, 
and the little ones in profound slumber, ere the 
husband and wife could talk on any other sub- 
ject. But the bell announcing the hour, aroused 
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Hofer to a sense of his situation. In wandering 
homewards, he had repeatedly heard that a price 
was set upon his head. Constance had heard 
this too ; and the first transport of joy and sor- 
row past, she implored her husband to seek 
safety in immediate flight. It certainly was not 
his intention to remain with her, and by thus 
remaining, involve her in his ruin. But, he 
knew, the only mode of compelling her to stay 
in the security of her native valley was by quit- 
ting her without her knowledge. This could 
only be done while she slept ; he, therefore, be- 
sought her to postpone all idea of flight, till a 
night of needed rest had refreshed him. 

There was something too reasonable in this 
request for Constance to oppose it ; she there- 
fore prepared the evening meal and homely 
couch. Hofer ate heartily, and talked cheer- 
fully ; but the keen eye of affection observed, 
that this cheerfulness was forced, that too many 
hints for future conduct and future management 
mingled in Hofer's remarks. — " Why tell me 
how to act in coming circumstances ? Will you 
not be with me to direct and advise ?"— Hofer 
tried in vain to give evasive and deluding an- 
swers ; he was too little used to feigning, to 
feign successfully. Constance was as much a 
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novice in artifice as himself; her plain sense 
went direct to the point. 

" Hofer — you are about to quit me — you will 
not let your wife share your destiny, and yet she 
is bound by holiest vows to do so ! Would you 
have me fail in my first duty ?" 

Hofer was silent, such reasoning he could not 
hope to subvert. 

Constance, mustering her spirits, spoke again. 
" There is now no helpless parent." She paus- 
ed, she was not so equal to that retrospection 
as she had believed. Hofer profited by this 
pause, to point to his sleeping babes: Con- 
stance understood him. — ^< They can be left 
with friends." — " I know them better, Con- 
stance ; they will wither and die, if torn firom 
you." — " Then let them share our fate. They 
have a dauntless spirit, Hofer, — worthy of their 
father." 

Hofer saw there was but one expedient. 
** Constance," said he solemnly, '^ you have 
sworn to obey me. Do you remember your 
oath ?" 

" I do," answered she, appalled by the ques- 
tion, and the result to which it tended. 

" Then, by my sacred right to your obedience, 
I command you — stay " 
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Constance, pale, heart-struck, threw herself 
into his arms — " I will obey you, Hofer," said 
she — " in death obey you." 

He pressed her tenderly to his bosom, kissed 
her cold forehead — embraced her — thanked her 
— endeavoured to awaken every maternal affec- 
tion — spoke of his return, of their future re- 
imion. He might have spoken for ever : the 
effort she had made seemed to have exhausted 
all force, all energy. — He began to regret his 
command ; it was likely to be obeyed, even as 
she said, at the price of life. 

Constance withdrew from his endearments, 
and began a few preparations for his journey — 
she collected food, clothes, arms, yet did so as if 
mechanically and in utter absence of mind. He 
watched her movements, saw the selection was 
for him solely, resolved to recall his order — anti- 
cipated her danger — ^returned to his first deter- 
mination, and occupied himself in assisting her. 

A soldier's knapsack is soon ready : before 
the dawn of day, all was prepared for departure. 
He had only to give the parting kiss, to speak 
the last farewell, — only, to do what was least 
practicable. He had embraced his sleeping chil- 
dren, he turned now to his wife ; she was stand- 
ing pale, upright, motionless, holding in her 
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hand his unplumed hat. ^* Farewell — my dear- 
est Constance T' — Her lips moved, but the bless- 
ing she would have uttered, was inaudible. 
Hofer was deeply affected ;— to leave her in this 
state was impossible; to remain with her was 
risking her safety. — He took his hat from her 
passive hand. << Not one word, Constance ?" — 
She made a violent effort, and articulated in a 
low broken tone — ^ Leave me, Hofer : I may 
not, dare not trust myself to say more — ^Leave 
me." — ** Never, never, dear and faithful being ! 
Oh I Constance, pardon my mistaken love. 
Henceforth our fate shall be united — we will go 
together." 

She lived, she moved — a burst of grateful 
tears relieved her overcharged heart r she had 
not words to thank her Hofer, but his safety 
mastering even her love and joy and gratitude, 
she flew to prepar^erself and her children for 
flight. One short hour sufficed! and as the 
flrst streak of dawn gleamed on the eastern 
Alpine heights, the little family issued from 
their cottage. Hofer loaded a mule with the 
few most useful articles of furniture, and some 
store of food ; his knapsack on his back, and 
a basket in one hand, the other guided the 
charged beast. Constance held a packet on 
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one arm, and led her girl with the other hand. 
Her boy frisked along, unburdened in body as 
in mind, except that a favourite pigeon was 
perched upon his shoulder, picked crumbs from 
his mouth, and occasionally fluttered around 
him, and called forth his laughter and endear- 
ments; the faithful dog followed close at his 
master's heels. 

Hoier, leading the party, struck quickly into 
the most retired mountain-paths : he knew each 
rocky pass and craggy defile, and threaded the 
maze with skill and safety. Alone, he could 
have sped by shorter roads, either where the 
mountain stream had worn a narrow and pre- 
cipitous path, or where starting roots, and over- 
hanging bushes, would have admitted a vigorous 
arm to mount the almost perpendicular moun- 
tains. But Constance and his girl were unfit 
for such rude travelling, a^d the mule their 
presence had rendered necessary, however sure- 
footed, could not follow his master over rugged 
steeps. Possessing all her worldly wealth — 
her husband and her chUdren; fulfilling her 
dearest duty — ^faithful attendance on one be- 
loved and persecuted, — Constance moved on 
lightly and quickly. She knew not whither 
they were going ; she never thought of asking. 
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Hofer knew best ; and where he led, it was joy 
to follow. 

The boy was charmed with all he saw — ^the 
kids, the birds, the flowers. All was pleasure to 
him ; and to have his sister at his side, to share 
his wonder and answer all his question?, was 
such perfection of felicity I 

A slight repast and short repose at mid-day 
refreshed the wanderers. They had been con- 
tinually ascending, and continued to do so till 
the setting sun warned them to seek shelter for 
the night. A hollowed cave was happUy at 
hand. Hofer cut wood for firing, whilst Con- 
stance collected heath and moss, over which to 
spread the blanket that formed their bed. The 
blazing fagot was truly acceptable ; for the cold 
was severe, and Constance could not believe 
her girl and boy could be warm any where 
but in her bosom. They slept so sweetly, that 
it refreshed their wearied mother to look upon 
them and hear their gentle breathings. Hofef) 
too, was soon stretched in profound plumber by 
her side. What blessed consolation to gaze on 
the sleepers, heap fuel on the fire, that was to 
keep them warm; then look up to the clear 
dark firmament spangled with stars, and pray 
for a blessing on their slumbers ! She could 
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not be cold — her children were nestling in her 
arms ; she could not be sad — Hofer was with her 
safe and well. These sweet thoughts soothed 
her waking ; and, when tired nature sank to re- 
pose, gave her calm dreams and quiet rest. 

The day had long beamed, and the sun had 
mounted above the summit of the opposite cliffs, 
when his slanting beams dissipated the light 
slumber of the invigorated boy: his merry 
waking exclamation aroused his parents, and all 
was soon ready for removal* Another long 
morning of exertion brought them to the edge 
of a deep ravine* How proceed ? But where- 
fore proceed? Hofer calculated that they were 
already four long leagues, German leagues, from 
their home. The spot appeared inaccessible but 
by the wild path they had ascended, and that 
was so covered with thickets, and overhung by 
crags, that, looking down, they could scarcely 
trace it. Approach on the other side was ren- 
dered impracticable by the intervening ravine, 
which was deep and craggy, and had an impe- 
tuous current dashing and foaming along its 
base : a little dell on the side of the mountain 
offered a level space ; that it was thickly stud- 
ded with fir trees and copse wood, rendered it, 
as a hiding-place, peculiarly eligible. Constance 

R 
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gazed around her, then looked on Hofer; he 
replied to her look — " Yes, it will do ; we can- 
not expect to meet a safer or better refuge." 

The mule was unloaded and turned to graze. 
Little Andr6, and his sister, and his pigeon, and 
his dog, played themselves to sleep in a dry 
sunny nook, where his mother had placed them. 
Hofer doffed his coat, unpacked his axe, and 
began to toil. 

In a few days he had reared a hut, rude in- 
deed, but large enough to contain his family. 
With moistened earth and broken stones he con- 
trived to raise four walls, over which he placed 
a sloping roof, thatched with fir branches and 
dried Jieath cut from the moimtain's brow. He 
constructed a chimney ; and his house was 
finished. Constance aided him in all his la- 
bours, and even Andr6 carried piles of turf and 
fagots. As he had proposed and planned, their 
food was supplied by Hofer's bow and arrows; 
and roots and berries, well known to hunters, 
eked out the fi*ugal board. Thus passed the 
first days of concealment. But November coni^ 
menced with a heavy fall of snow ; the tops of 
the mountains were covered many feet deep, 
and it required daily attention and labour to 
prevent the little cabin being buried beneath the 
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wintry mass. No roots nor berries were now to 
be obtained : the mule had wandered to pastures 
below ; Hofer's dog and bow furnished scanty 
nourishment ; their store of bread was exhaust- 
ed. The girl was fading beneath the rigours of 
the climate, and the privation of accustomed 
nourishment. How often did Constance gaze 
upon her, and wish she was still an infant at the 
breast I That source seemed to her one that 
could never fail of yielding nourishment. Hofer 
looked wistfully upoA the far-stretching distant 
valleys : but to leave Constance for an indefinite 
period, in the hazardous enterprise of entering 
a guarded precinct — to leave her without food, 
even in search of food for her — was a peril not 
to be rashly encountered. It was better to die 
together. 

A day of storm and tempest prevented all 
possibility of searching for * game. Nor man 
nor beast could stand the raging elements. 
Hofer essayed more than once, but the air was 
darkened with drifting snow ; no bird was on 
the wing; no animal could face the howling 
gale. Constance heaped fagots on the hearth, 
gave her last morsel to her hungry little ones, 
and melting the snow, drank the warm liquid 
with her husband. The night passed mourn- 
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fully, except that the children slept, and the 
mother did not murmur. The pile of fagotS) 
hoarded beneath the extended caves of the 
cabin, was fast diminishing. Again and again 
Hofer faced the buffeting storm ; again and 
again he was driven back to his home. 

As the sun set, the tempest calmed : but in 
the dusky hour, what hope of finding aught that 
would yield nourishment? Constance strove to 
cheer him : with the earliest dawn he could 
search the wood, and soAie bird, some wild 
beast, must be found. Andr6 was calm, and 
his sister uncomplaining ; they slept much. All 
might yet be well. " Dearest Hofer, be com- 
forted ; a little longer, and you can procure us 
food ; do not waste your strength in these ter- 
rible struggles." She smiled as she spoke, and 
took his hand : he wrung it bitterly, then pur- 
sued his rapid strides across the hut. Suddenly 
he stopped : he listened : it is no delusion — 
human voices are heard. His feelings were 
all joy — Cher's all agony. " Constance, you 
will be saved V* — " And you, my Hofer, lost: — 
these are enemies I " — " Not if they bring you 
food." 

The sounds approached. Faint, sick, and 
despairing, Constance sat motionless. Hofer 
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sprang to the door, opened it wide, and ex- 
claimed, " Enter, whoever you are ; enter, and 
save my famishing wife and children."— They 
did enter. Constance closed her eyes, and 
fainted. When she recovered her senses, she 
fomid herself stretched upon her heath-bed, 
Hofer kneeling and holding her head upon his 
bosom. There were lights in the cottage, and 
a sound of merry voices. She looked the ques- 
tion she could not ask. Hofer, bending over 
her, sofUy whispered, " Friends, Constance — 
friends come to save us." His word was as 
holy writ. Constance knew he would not save 
even her life at the price of truth. Her flut- 
tering nerves were instantly calmed. She wept 
plentifully: and having seen her husband and 
her children take food, she swallowed some 
herself. 

It was, indeed, as Hofer had said : his friends 
had discovered him, and had arrived to save 
him. Uneasy at his absence, the re-appearance 
of his mule in his native pastures led those who 
knew the beast to guess where rested the mas- 
ter. Two or three vigorous youths undertook a 
coDomission to search for Hofer, and convey 
food to him. The absence of Constance and 
her children assured them that the little family 

r3 
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were together, and quickened their sympathy. 
After three days' wandering, they descried and 
reached the lonely hut. 

They brought food and clothing, and an assu- 
rance of future regular supplies. They brought 
letters, imploring Hofer to fly into Austria, and 
share the destiny of his expatriated comrades. 
He steadily refused all proposals for flight ; he 
would not even submit to cut ofi^ his beard, and 
thus render himself less liable to be recognized. 
" I am saving myself for my country's future 
service,*' said he : '^ if they find roe, they must 
take me; but it shall be on my post — ^not as a 
deserter." 

Every week a friendly supply was sent, and 
with every supply letters full of entreaty that he 
would fly. He warmly thanked his generous 
friends, but remained firm in his first decision. 
With more than one deputation a confidential 
messenger from the court of Austria entered 
Hofer's cabin. These brought him billets, writ- 
ten by the Emperor himself, urging him to 
escape to Vienna, and assuring him of safe con- 
duct through the enemy's camp. However gra- 
tified by the Imperial notice, yet it was not 
likely that Hofer would grant that to his faith- 
less sovereign, which he had denied to his faith- 
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fill friends. He had but one answer for every 
entreaty — " I will never desert my country." 

The depth of the surrounding snow almost 
concealed the cabin from the eyes of those 
knowing its position; for it looked like a na- 
tural mound rising amidst hundreds of rocky 
prominences of nearly similar form. No unin- 
formed observer could possibly distinguish it 
firom surrounding snow-clad eminences. Con- 
stance was well assured of this; and equally 
confident of the faith of those Tyrolese who 
visited them, her mind reposed in a state of 
tranquillity and content, nearly allied to hap- 
piness. The children, accustomed to brave cold 
and wind, throve and grew fast ; and were as 
merry as when in their snug natal home. Their 
smiles and caresses were a compensation to 
their parents for many deprivations ; whilst the 
care they needed, yielded delightful and salu- 
tary occupation. For these innocent beings, 
and their heroic mother, Hofer could not divest 
himself of anxiety ; —for the wretched state of 
his oppressed country, he could not divest him- 
self of intolerable, because useless pity ; of 
never-cooling, because unexpressed revenge. 

Terrible were the moments when Constance, 
a prisoner, fiitted across his imagination ; more 
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terrible those hours when the wrongs of Tyrol 
pressed on his fancy. In vain the soothing an- 
ticipations of Constance— in vain the tender 
kisses and endearments of his children ! — ^they 
added fuel to his flame. Was that gentle one 
to be the spoiler's prey ? Were these dear ones 
to live oppressed and enslaved ? In the dark- 
ness of night he would rush forth and uttar his 
•imprecations, when the tempest drowned his 
voice. In the gloom of a distant cave he woald 
sit and brood over his agonizing thoughts. The 
burst of passion passed, the fit of despondency 
overcome, he would return to his cottage — grave 
indeed, but self-possessed; calm, gracious, ten- 
der ; able to converse with Constance, smile on 
his boy, and fondle his girl. The month of 
December passed in peace and safety : Juiuary * 
commenced dark and stormy. On the nine- 
teenth of that month, Hofer and his family had 
retired early to rest. Mournful thoughts kept 
him awake, and Constance listened in patient 
sorrow to his ill-suppressed groans. Suddenly 
some hand tried to open the door of the hut 
Hofer sprang up ; a gentle knock was heard, 
Constance checked the loud appeal he was 
about to make. « Our foes ! be silent, for Hea- 
ven's sake." — " Foes approach not so cautiously, 
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Constance/' — " Say, so cunningly: as you love 
me, be still." — The knock was softly repeated, 
and a low murmuring voice was heard. Both 
had clothed themselves ; and as Constance lis- 
tened to the voice, she recognized that of a 
friend. She opened the door — it was indeed 
a friend; but horror and agony were painted 
on his face. " Fly, Hofer, fly ; you are be- 
trayed, your enemies are at hand — fly." — 
" Fly ? never I " answered Hofer calmly and 
steadily. Constance sank at his feet, looked 
up to him, with clasped hands, as if imploring 
him to fly ; but the mighty agony was beyond 
her mortal powers : she fell senseless on the 
ground. Hofer, more alive to her state than 
his own, raised and bore her to the bed. His 
friend barricadoed the door ; then approaching 
Hofer, said more calmly, " It is too late — they 
are here ; but we yet may evade them. Give 
me your clothes, and hide yourself." Hofer 
beckoned with his hand, as if declaring such 
an arrangement impossible. Hid frieod was 
more importunate — " At least conceal yourself." 
— " And be dragged from my hiding-place ? no, 
Antoine, no! For Tyrol I have saved myself; 
with her let me die." Approaching footsteps 
were now distinctly heard. << It is a military 
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force/' said Antoine. Hofer placed Constance 
in the arms of his friend, and rushed to the 
door : he began to unbar it. " Madman I what 
are you doing ?" exclaimed Antoine. " Armed 
men, you say ! they will fire — ^my wife, my little 
ones will perish I" cried Hofer, continuing his 
efforts. In vain his friend tried to arrest him. 
The last bolt was yet undrawn. — Hofer turned 
to Antoine, "Excellent friend I you will not 
forsake these dear ones : to your care I confide 
my wife, my children." A loud knocking was 
heard at the door. Antoine flew to the alarmed 
children and their shrieking mother. Hofer 
opened the door, and stepped forward. 

The surprised assailants drew back; their 
officer loudly demanded Hofer. "I am here," 
said he : " do not fire upon the hut." There 
was a momentary pause. The moon shone 
brightly upon some hundreds of soldiers, yet 
not one ajfproached to. seize the prisoner ; and 
he stood for a few seconds calm, quiet, and un- 
touched, amidst them. The officer then made a 
signal, and the troop advancing, some stood 
under arms, whilst the rest seized and began to 
bind him. He submitted without struggle or 
remonstrance; but when he saw the care with 
which he was bound, when he heard that six- 
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teen hundred men were in the detachment that 
seized him, and two thousand more in the valley 
ready to support them, he smiled disdainfully — 
somewhat proudly, and stood erect and looked 
lofty. 

Half an hour elapsed in various necessary 
arrangements. Hofer remained the whole time 
steady and dignified. His equanimity was then 
for a moment shaken, by perceiving his wife and 
children were to be the sharers of his captivity. 
" Do you war with women and children ?" ex- 
claimed he, in a tone so like that of one used to 
command, that the officer answered, as if ex- 
cusing himself to his superior : ^< Sir, they would 
have it so." — " Constance" — began Hofer : she 
interrupted him, and, flinging herself passionately 
at his feet, in all the vehemence of concentrated 
affection exclaimed, ^< Beloved Hofer, utter no 
command ; or, for the first time in my life, I 
must disobey you : permit me to attend you : it 
is the last duty I can fulfil." The sternest heart 
present was touched. Hofer found it impossible 
to resist such an appeal : he raised her with his 
fettered hand, placed her arm in his, and, call- 
ing his children to his side, intimated that he 
• was ready to depart. 

In making the necessary dispositions for the 
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march, Hofer observed that the man who acted 
as guide seemed very sedulous to avoid his 
observation. He discovered, from the remarks 
of the soldiers and the hints of Antoine — now 
suffered to approach him — that the man was his 
betrayer ; and, for a bribe of two hundred louis- 
d'ors, had discovered and guided the French to 
his abo^e. An intended or accidental stroke, 
from a soldier*s musket, threw the villain's hat 
from his head ; and Hofer started to behold the 
face of a man who had been his cherished friend I 
Holy friendship! pardon that thus thy sacred 
name is used for such a monster. '* Donay! 
you I" — exclaimed Hofer. The indignant hero 
for a few moments was overcome by this de- 
tection of matchless treachery, in one he had 
loved, and trusted, and protected ; and his loflj 
mind, unmoved by captivity and approaching 
death, was shaken by this traitorous act of base 
ingratitude. Donay — accursed be the name !— 
Donay hastened to conceal himself from the 
beaming eye of him he had betrayed. Hofer 
mastered his anger and contempt, and recover- 
ing himself, simply said} " God forgive him !" 

The party moved forward with as much des- 
patch as the nature of the road, and the inde- 
mency of the season, permitted. When it reach- 
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ed the inhabited valley, it was welcomed with 
shouts by the two thousand brave Frenchmen, 
who were to aid their fellows in this glorious 
capture ! These shouts were so many testimo- 
nies of the value of the prize secured; yet 
stronger evidence of his worth was expressed in 
the tear-swollen eyes of his gallant and lament- 
ing countr3anen. Hofer, sustained by an un- 
shrinking and magnanimous firmness, was grate- 
ful for kindness, and impervious to insult. He 
smiled, nay laughed, at the mean scoffs of men 
whom his unfettered arm could have felled to 
the ground, and whom his eye even now could 
tutor to respectful carriage. 

The whole soul of Constance was so bound 
up in her husband^ that she saw nothing but 
him — ^heard no one but him : unconscious that 
she moved in a crowd, insensible that friends 
and foes gazed on her with pity, admiration, or 
insolence, she walked mechanically forward, 
pressing close to Hofer, and occasionally gazing 
intently on his altered form and features. Al- 
tered indeed I Months of sorrow had passed 
like years of wearing life. Now in the very 
prime of manhood, grey hairs were sprinkled 
amid his dark locks; his face was pale, and his 
form emaciated. But his dark eye expressed 
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the unquenched lustre of his invincible spirit, 
and yet beamed terrible on insulting foes ; his 
wonted serene look and gracious smile still 
greeted his admiring and pitying friends. These 
last he cheered by assurances of his safety : ^ I 
am innocent," said he, ^^ of every crime but pa- 
triotism. Men do not kill their fellows for that 
sin." — " None but those void of faith, of ho- 
nesty, of humanity, such as ." The ap- 
proach of the Gallic sentinel interrupted the 
answer of Antoine, and left posterity to fill the 
blank. 

The road lay through Meran to Botzen. At 
this city the illustrious prisoner was received 
with the respect due to his merit. The Com- 
mandant, Baraguay D'Hilliers, the very officer 
who once before essayed to save him, was now 
doomed to guard him as a prisoner to the state. 
Hofer had been at first thrown into a miserable 
dungeon ; but the General ordered his instant 
removal into a more commodious apartment, 
and the subordinate French officers assisted 
their superior in alleviating the gloom of con- 
finement. Many of the Tjrrolese were admitted 
to the noble captive. Some of these Hoier 
feared he had offended in the busy days of his 
former life, and he besought that aU his errors 
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might be forgiven, as freely as from his heart 
he forgave all who had offended or injured 
him. 

Orders were now received to forward the pri- 
soner mider a strong escort to Mantua, where he 
was to be tried. Strong assurances were, how- 
ever, everywhere expressed, that this trial was a 
mere matter of form, and that the life of the 
gallant captive was in no peril. The simple fact 
was, that the Corsican was too well aware of 
the popularity of his noble prisoner to risk his 
trial taking place in his native land, where 
assuredly every arm would have been raised in 
his defence. He also knew that it was only 
under an assurance of his perfect safety, that 
the Tyrolese would permit their beloved chief to 
be removed from his country. Such deceptions 
and delusions cost nothing to the most accom- 
plished of dissemblers. 

The parting of Hofer from his family was a 
scene of that profound and exquisite misery 
which mocks all description. His son, exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and various forms of suffering, had 
sickened, and was dangerously ill. The wretched 
Constance, divided between the intense agonies 
of maternal and conjugal affection, was almost 
stupified under the weight of her sorrows. Her 
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little daughter, weeping and emaciated, could 
only shed innocent but unavailing tears of sym- 
pathy. The hand that could particularize the 
incidents of the parting hour, must share the 
iron nerves of him who caused it. Were it 
written, who could read the torturing detail ? — 
a detail, too, of facts. 

The manly fortitude of a husband and a father, 
hushing the woes of a beloved wife, and embra- 
cing, perhaps for the last time, his helpless little 
ones. The wife — the mother I — but let us draw 
a veil over the sacred image of supreme humifii 
misery — the wrenching of the tenderest ties of 
the human heart ; of affliction, .which no human 
fortitude can sustain ; of suffering, no human 
consolation can soothe. The feeling mind needs 
but this simple line — The wife of Hofer saw him 
depart in chains into the power of a merciless 
despot, whilst her only son lay dying before her 
in a prison. 

But what the hand, enfeebled by sympathy, 
cannot write, shall be faithfully borrowed from 
the historian's page. Hofer reached Mantua, 
and was immediately tried by a court martial. 
It was as difficult to define his crime as to pro- 
cure a unanimous sentence of condemnation. 
There were, it seems, some men of honour and 
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common sense amongst his judges. A telegraph 
from Milan decided the question — ^he was to die 
within twenty-four hours. To' throw some light 
on a character, respecting which, no doubt, pos- 
terity will be inquisitive, it is as well to say, 
that at the moment the Corsican sent the above 
command, his minister at Vienna had orders to 
express extreme regret at the hasty execution, 
and to declare his master would never have per- 
mitted it, could he only have been aware of it in 
time to have prevented it I This is given from 
' authentic uncontradicted public documents. 

Hofer heard his condemnation with the same 
unshaken firmness that had marked his character 
throughout. Depending on his innocence, and 
the assurances voluntarily held out to him, he 
never anticipated a sentence of death ; yet when 
it was pronounced, he listened to it with sur- 
prise, unmingled with dismay. For him to die 
was easy — he was closing a glorious life by an 
honourable death I — ^honourable, because inqur- 
red by his fidelity to his country. 

Submitting in dignified silence to the decree 
of the court, he calmly returned to his dungeon, 
and requested the attendance of a priest. A 
worthy man of this order, Manifesti, immediately 
hastened to him, and remained with him till the 
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moment of his death. To this kind friend he 
confided his last tender and solemn adieu to his 
family. That trying duty performed, he en- 
gaged in the holy offices of religion, and pre- 
sented before his Creator the most acceptable 
sacrifice — the sacrifice of a confiding and re- 
signed spirit. During the short interval that 
followed, he spibke of Tyrol and her .fate; pro- 
phesied her restoration to her legitimate sove- 
reign, and entered with undecayed interest on 
the story of her rights and her claims. 

The fatal morning dawned. The generale 
sounded ; a battalion of grenadiers was drawn 
out in front of the prison : and before mid-day^ 
the officers who were to attend the execution 
entered his dungeon. Calm and prepared, Hofer 
was ready for the summons. The solenm pro- 
cession was formed : muffled drums beat a 
mournful roll ; the bell of the neighbouring 
church tolled the knell for the departing spirit; 
the prisoner appeared amidst his guards. He 
was easily distinguished : unarmed, and in the 
simple dress of a Tyrolese soldier, he walked 
calmly by the side of his holy friend. His arms 
were folded on his bosom, not in the attitude of 
defiance, but of submission ; his step was firm, 
not daring: his eye was bent on the ground, 
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except that occasionally it was raised to acknow- 
ledge some burst of compassion, or applause, 
from the surrounding crowd. 

In moving past the Porta Molina, a fort in 
which many Tyrolese were confined, his forti- 
tude sustained a severe trial. The mourning 
prisoners, collected together, were on their knees 
weeping aloud, and praying for their beloved 
Hofer. A severer trial awaited him at the cita- 
del. Those of his countrymen who were at 
large on their parole were here assembled, and 
pressing as near to him as possible, knelt and 
implored his blessing. He stopped involuntarily ; 
his escort yielded to the general murmur, and 
halted. Hofer profited by the brief delay to 
address a few words of comfort to his coun- 
trymen : 

" Dear countrymen — ^beloved Tyrolese ! 
" You must be as I am — which God forbid ! 
— to feel all I feel at this moment — my undimi- 
nished love for Tyrol, my heartfelt gratitude to 
you I You ask me for my blessing — I stand 
more in need of yours ; but as approaching 
death sanctifies my words, be those last words 
a blessing on my countrymen." — 

He paused a moment, as if intent in secret 
prayer ; then resumed : — 
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'' Perhaps there are among you some whom I 
have offended : they will, I hope, pardon what- 
ever I have said or done amiss. And all of you, 
beloved Tyrolese ! all will, I trust, forgive me 
for having been so active in a war so disastrous. 
The time, I foresee, is not far distant, when you 
will return to the blessings of your ancient go- 
vernment, and cry aloud as I do now — * Long 
live the Emperor Francis I' '" 

He spoke this last sentence with a clear and 
steady voice ; and falling back into his station, 
gave a signal for the procession to advance. 

On a broad bastion, at a little distance from 
the Porta Ceresa — (no traveller will henceforth 
visit Mantua witl^out repairing to this now hal- 
lowed spot) ~ on this broad bastion, the com- 
manding officer halted his men. Hofer now de- 
livered to Manifesti all the valuables he possess- 
ed, imploring him to distribute them among his 
unfortunate countryn^en. This wealth consisted 
of five hundred florins in Austrian bank-notesj 
his silver snuff-box, and his beautiful rosary. 
To his faithful attendant he gave the small 
silver rosary which he always carried about 
him. 

The grenadiers formed a square, open in the 
rear. Twelve men and a corporal stepped for- 
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ward, while Hofer remained standing alone in 
the centre. No one in the circle was so calm 
and self-possessed as he appeared at that awful 
moment. A soldier offered him a white hand- 
kerchief to bind his eyes, and suggested to him 
that on these occasions it was customary for the 
sufferer to kneel. Hofer declined the handker- 
chief, and refused to kneel. *< I have been 
used," said he, <' to stand upright before my 
Creator, and in that posture I will deliver up 
my spirit to him." 

He now addressed the corporal, cautioned 
him to perform his duty well, and then gave 
him the only piece of money he had about him 
— a coin worth twenty kreutzers. As his last 
earthly farewell, he spoke a few words expres- 
sive of his unshaken attachment to his country. 
He stood a few moments in mental prayer, and 
then looked intently on the small band before 
him. The sergeant marshalled its preparing 
movement. The musquets are charged — pre- 
sented : Hofer spoke in a firm voice — *' Fire I" 
They fired — ^he sank on his knee wounded, but 
alive. AnoUier volley was discharged, and he 
was stretched lifeless on the ground. 

The spot hallowed by his fall, is still, and 
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must for ever be, sacred to every true-born 
Tyrolese. 

His body, instead of being left on the plaoe j| 
of execution, or carried around the assembled 
troops, as is usually the case on military exe- 
cutions, was borne on a black bier, by the gre- 
nadiers, to the church of St. Michael. Thoe 
it lay in state, and a guard of honour was 
appointed to watch it. This was not done in 
kindness —for kindness could not emanate from 
so unkindly a soil as that of the Corsican: it 
was done that his hraioe enemies might see and 
be assured that the much-dreaded Chief was 
indeed no more. 

The funeral was conducted with a solemnitj 
highly honourable to the French soldiers and 
officers who arranged and attended it, and 
who thus gave testimony that, whatever their 
foreign and usurping ruler, they themselves 
knew how to appreciate worth and valour. 

Thus perished Hofer in the prime of life- 
beloved by his friends, respected by his enemies. 
<' Amidst the numerous crimes," says the his- 
torian, << that stain the name of Napoleon, 
there is not one o^ a deeper dye than the 

murder of Hofer." And who says not so with 
him ? 
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It is impossible to contemplate the various 
actions of this mountain Chief without emo- 
tions of mingled astonishment and admiration. 
A simple peasant, at the head of rude undisci- 
plined troops, successful opposing the united 
and enormous power of France and Bavaria I 
His humble name will occupy no obscure comer 
in the page of history; for who better earned 
the meed of fame? Few, very few, so well. 
In his own country, and by those who knew 
him, and could justly estimate his merits, or 
had benefited by his kindness or his power, he 
will never be forgotten. Justly is he regarded 
as the saviour of his country. But for him 
how much socmer would her thraldom have 
commenced? but for him how much longer 
would it have continued? The spirit he had 
awakened and cherished died not with him — 
Tyrol is again free I -Oh I that her Hofer could 
behold her fireedoin I He laid the corner-stone, 
for he showed the T3n:olese what they could 
do, and bade her enemies respect her resources. 
To this day his name is never mentioned in 
the Tjrrol without tears of grateful affection and 
admiration. 

A simple tomb has been erected to his me- 
mory on tlie Brenner mountain, not far from 
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his own humble habitation. It contains no 
other, it needs no other inscription than that 
of his name. Is there another Hofer? The 
traveller, wandering over the majestic height, 
pauses to read on a plain marble tablet these 
few words : — 

ANDREAS HOFER, 
BORN 22d NOVEMBER, 1767; 
DIED 24th FEBRUARY, 1810, 
JET AT. 43. 

Whoever he be, will he read this simple in- 
scription without emotion? If, turning from 
the consecrated spot, he descends into the 
valley, will he listen unmoved to the heartfelt 
praises of their beloved Chief, uttered by his 
fellow- mountaineers ? Let every man who loves 
freedom and his country, go and light the flame 
of patriotism a( Hofer's tomb I 

The Emperor of Austria, too late apprized 
of Hofer's fate, could do nothing to avert it; 
but he instantly made provision for his wretched 
family, on whom a pension of two thousand 
florins was immediately settled. In the first 
days of her widowhood, Constance buried her 
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son.* The Emperor made her splendid offers 
of an establishment in Austria; but with her 
daughter she retired to her humble cottage in 
the Passejr, there patiently to await the only 
ivedcome moment that can greet her in this 
world — the moment that dismisses her tired 
spirit to that abode ** where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

* See Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809. 
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